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JUNE 1939. 


WHAT OF BRITISH POLICY? 


i OW much easier would it be to say what is wrong with 
= H the world, and to see what should be done to put things 
P right, if one knew for sure what British policy really is! 
_ When American or other foreigners ask what the British 
_ people stand for, the answer is simple. Ordinary folk,-the 
_ “common people,” say and think and mean: “ It is time the 
_ Dictators were stopped!” (By “ the Dictators ” they under- 
stand Hitler and Mussolini; they rarely mention Stalin.) 
_ Much harder is it to say what the British Government stand 
_ for. Here doubt persists at home and abroad. The more I 
_ look into this doubt the stronger grows my belief that in it 
lies the germ of the creeping paralysis from which so great a 
part of the world has been and is suffering. 

The doubt itself springs from varying degrees of disbelief 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain means what he says. Other 
members of his Cabinet are bracketed with him, especially 
Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare, though the Prime 
Minister naturally draws most attention. And, as regards 
British foreign policy, it is useless to warn foreign observers 
that they should pay more heed to public feeling in Great 
Britain than to the words even of the Prime Minister. Some- 
times I doubt whether he knows how much he is doubted. 
Had he known, for example, what was being written and said 
of him in the United States by the friendliest critics of this 
country he could hardly have spoken on January 28th as he 
spoke to the Birmingham Jewellers’ Association. He said : 


A great deal of criticism, mostly, I think, in this country (the 
italics are mine) has been directed against that (the Munich) 
Agreement and against the action I took in attempting by per- 
sonal contact to obtain a peaceful solution of a problem which 
very nearly involved the world in a catastrophe of the first magni- 
tude.... But there is one feature common to all the critics. None 
of them carries the responsibilities that I do, and none of them 
has that full knowledge of all the circumstances which is only open 
to the members of the Government. A combination of ignorance 
and irresponsibility may conduce to a freedom of mind which may 
be cheerful or gloomy according to the temperament, but I rather 
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doubt whether it constitutes a satisfactory foundation on which 
to build a sound judgment. For myself, looking back, I see nothing 
to regret nor any reason to suppose that another course would 
have been preferable. 


Later in the same speech he said: 


. I recall the fate of one of the greatest of my predecessors, 
the younger Pitt. His interests lay at home in the repair of the 
financial system and in domestic reforms. But events abroad cut 
short his ambitions and, reluctantly, after long resisting his fate, 
he found himself involved in what was up to then the greatest 
war in our history. Worn out with the struggle he died before 
success had crowned our efforts, to which his own steadfast 
courage had contributed so much. 

I trust that my lot may be happier than his, and that we may yet 
secure our aim of international peace. We have so often defined 
our attitude that there can be no misunderstanding about it, and 
J feel that it is time now that others should make their contribution 
to a result which would overflow with benefits to all. 


“ Defined our attitude,” forsooth! Why cannot Ministers say 
plainly what they mean to do? Even Lord Halifax has told 
the House of Lords that “we must re-think our attitude.” 
How on earth does one “ re-think” an “ attitude” ? Must 
we always have slipshod talk to hide a slipshod policy ? 

By a curious coincidence, I had hardly read Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech on Monday, January 30th, when the American 
mail brought me a scholarly study entitled From Versailles to 
Munich, 1918-38, by the professor of Modern History in the 
University of Chicago, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, whose The 
Coming of The War, 1914, is a classic. It is issued by the 
University of Chicago Press as “ Public Policy Pamphlet 
No. 28.” On page 56 I found this passage, which also referred 
to William Pitt and to Mr. Chamberlain : 


Germany enjoys one advantage never vouchsafed to Napoleon : 
the tolerance of her ascendancy by Britain, or at any rate by Mr. 
Chamberlain. For the first time, England has repudiated the 
balance of power, and one wonders if Mr. Chamberlain will figure 
in history as the Lord North of the twentieth century. But here 
again history sounds a warning. After 1783 British power seemed 
as broken and British prestige as vanished as in 1938. Perhaps a 
new William Pitt the Younger will rise to galvanise England to 
new life. And France? After every great defeat in her history 
she has exhibited extraordinary powers of recovery; she may 
do so again. 
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In the United States Lord North is remembered—oddly 
enough, without admiration or gratitude—as the British 
statesman whose policy lost England her American colonies 
and so helped to establish American independence. Professor 
Schmitt obviously wrote as a historian, without malice, 
weeks before Mr. Chamberlain compared himself to Pitt. 
But I wondered whether he would have spoken quite so com- 
placently at Birmingham on January 28th if he had known 
that a well-disposed American scholar thought his “ appease- 
ment ” had left British power “ as broken and British prestige 
as vanished ” in 1938 as they had appeared to be after 1783. 

At the end of January and until mid-March this year 
“ appeasement ” appeared in the eyes of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his admirers to have suffered no serious setback. The tree 
was still green. Nay, it was thought ready to bring forth 
flowers and what an earlier Prime Minister might have called 
“‘ rare and refreshing fruit.”” As late as March oth the Prime 
Minister is understood to have informed the lobby corre- 
spondents of various newspapers that things might soon take 
a decided turn for the better. On March roth the press duti- 
fully reflected his optimism. The same evening Sir Samuel 
Hoare spoke publicly of the restoration of political confidence 
to Europe, of a “ five-year plan immensely greater than any 
five-year plan that this or that particular country has at- 
tempted in recent times,” and of a space of five years in which 
there should be neither wars nor rumours of wars. 


“ Could we not then,” he asked, ‘‘ devote the almost incredible 
inventions and discoveries of our time to the creation of a Golden 
Age in which poverty could be reduced to insignificance and the 
standard of living raised to heights that we have never been able 
to attempt before? Here, indeed, is the greatest opportunity that 
has ever been offered to the leaders of the world... Our own 
Prime Minister has shown his determination to work heart and 
soul to such an end. I cannot believe that the other leaders of 
Europe will not join him in the high endeavour upon which he is 
engaged.” 

The rosy forecasts of the British press and the Home 
Secretary’s lyrical outburst were flashed round the earth. 
Few people then guessed that they were “ airy nothings,” 
inspired by the calculated vapourings of Dr. Robert Ley, a 
German Nazi Minister, during a visit to London, and that 
only the “ strong imagination ” of British Ministers had given 
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them “a local habitation and a name.” Up to March 15th 
Mr. Chamberlain was still in his January mood, still convinced, 
as he had said at Birmingham, “ that there are no differences, 
however serious, that cannot be solved without recourse to 
war, by consultation and negotiation, as was laid down in the 
declaration signed by Herr Hitler and myself at Munich.” 
For on the afternoon of March 14th France and Great Britain 
had been informed by the German Foreign Office that 
Germany “ intended no drastic move whatever ”—at the very 
moment when German troops were crossing the “ Munich ” 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia on the way to relieve that stricken 
State of the burden of existence and to capture its armaments 
and arsenals. On the morning of March 15th The Times 
(which had doughtily defended Mr. Chamberlain against his 
critics on March 13th) called its leading article ‘‘ The Destruc- 
tion of Czechoslovakia ”’! 

At first the Prime Minister was reticent though not unper- 
turbed. As he explained in his second Birmingham speech 
on March 17th, he lacked “ official” information. By March 
17th he was indignant because, apparently, he had “ not 
been consulted.” How anybody who had studied Hitler’s 
character and methods could expect any other sequel to 
“Munich” I fail to understand. I myself had learned on 
good authority in mid-December 1938 that Hitler meant to 
be in Prague on the night of March 15th, 1939. In mid- 
January this was confirmed from another source. Is it con- 
ceivable that Mr. Chamberlain with the “ full knowledge of 
all the circumstances which is only open to the members of 
the Government ” did not know these things? It seems 
highly improbable. What is possible, nay, probable, is that 
he had heard them and had brushed them aside as incom- 
patible with his faith in the word which Hitler had given to 
him. Not otherwise can one explain Mr. Chamberlain’s ques- 
tion to his audience on March 17th: “ What reliance can be 
placed upon any other assurances that come from the same 
source?” The real question was and is: “‘ How could a 
British Prime Minister put any faith in any assurance from 
Herr Hitler seeing that Hitler’s record in public life has been 
an unbroken sequence of broken promises ? ” 

This is precisely the question that puzzles the world and 
undermines its confidence in the straightforwardness, let 
alone the wisdom, of British policy. At a loss for a satisfying 
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answer, our foreign critics ascribe to us a subtle design which 
has somehow gone wrong. Utterances attributed to British 
Ministers last spring, and widely reported in the United 
States and elsewhere, created an impression that British 
policy intended all along to throw Czechoslovakia to the 
wolves, and to let Hitler “ eat his bellyful of Europe” in the 
hope that he would at once get indigestion and cease to 
threaten us. In the light of this assumption the Runciman 
mission was regarded as a characteristic piece of British 
hypocrisy. And to-day many of the smaller nations in 
Northern and South Eastern Europe, to say nothing of the 
people of the United States, are unwilling to take any British 
assurances at face value. 

But, it may well be asked, have our rearmament, our 
pledges to Poland and Roumania, our adoption of the prin- 
ciple of conscription no effect upon these doubters ? Do they 
not understand that at last we are in earnest? Have they 
heard nothing of our A.R.P., nothing of the swift growth of 
our territorial forces? If these things do not convince them, 
what can? Did not our Government accept “ with full 
approval ” President Roosevelt’s masterly message to Hitler 
and Mussolini? Are we not now striving to set up an inter- 
national front against aggression with the help of Turkey and 
even of Soviet Russia ? Have we not departed so drastically 
from British traditions that we have left it to the Polish 
Government to decide whether or not the vital interests and 
the independence of Poland are threatened, and whether we 
shall or shall not have to come to the help of Poland with all 
the means in our power ? 

These things have assuredly impressed a doubting world. 
If doubt nevertheless persists it is not because other peoples 
and Governments lack faith in the determination of the 
British people or in the value of our armaments. It is because 
they are not sure whether British Ministers are whole-hearted 


- in a resolve henceforth to make the Dictators feel that any 


act of diplomatic or military aggression will be unwaveringly 
opposed by the British Government. There have been 
rumours of private messages through unofficial channels from 
Mr. Chamberlain to Mussolini and vice versa. There was the 
sudden and unexplained return to Berlin of the notoriously 
pro-Nazi British Ambassador, Sir Nevile Henderson, who had 
been “ recalled to report ” after March 15th. There have been 
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suggestions in the British press—not unlike those that spread 
well-founded dismay on September 7th, 1938—that only 
Polish “ independence,” not Polish “ integrity,” has been 
guaranteed by Great Britain, and that “ Danzig is not worth 
fighting for.” Worse still, some British public men, and 
several of the “ news letters ”? which now inform British and 
foreign readers who have lost confidence in the British press, 
have alluded to the operations of a “ Fifth Column ” which is 
alleged always to find a way of ensuring that our resistance 
to the Dictators shall be half-hearted, and that “ appease- 
ment,”’ on the Munich model, shall again be our “ attitude.” 

In “ political and diplomatic circles ” talk of this “ Fifth 
Column ” is so general that those who speak of it imagine 
that everybody knows what they mean. They are mistaken. 
Only a small minority of our people have the faintest notion 
of what a “ Fifth Column” is. The term is derived from an 
expression which General Franco is said to have used at a 
time when four of his columns were vainly endeavouring to 
capture Madrid. Their offensive, he explained, would be 
validly supported by a “ Fifth Column” of his supporters 
inside Madrid. Nor was it only in Madrid that his “ Fifth 
Column” was at work. It had counterparts in Valencia, 
Barcelona and other Spanish Republican cities. The organisa- 
tion of “ Fifth Columns ”’ seems, indeed, to be an essential 
part of Nazi-Fascist strategy. Their task is to neutralise, 
from within, resistance to Nazi-Fascist designs. So the ques- 
tion arises whether Hitler and, to some extent, Mussolini, 
have a “ Fifth Column ” of open or clandestine supporters in 
this country. 

I am not now concerned to affirm or to deny the existence 
of this “ Fifth Column ” in Great Britain. It may have existed 
or it may still exist. Sir Samuel Hoare, as Home Secretary, 
was recently moved to order the departure from London of a 
number of Germans who have long been known as active Nazi 
agents, and one of whom at least was looked upon by his fellow 
Germans in England as the representative of Herr Hitler’s 
Gestapo or Secret State Police. These men may or may not 
have been the nucleus of a “ Fifth Column.” If they were, 
their efforts were certainly seconded by a number of British 
defeatists and other volunteer auxiliaries who have lost no 
opportunity of putting forward in the press, and of urging upon 
Ministers, suggestions at variance with any straight-forward 
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British policy. The echoes of these suggestions are care-. 
fully noted abroad ; and in so far as the acts or words of 
British Ministers appear to be inspired by them, belief not 
only in the existence but in the paralysing influence of a 
British “ Fifth Column” is strengthened. I am convinced 
that nothing short of a change in the composition of the 
British Cabinet would avail to dispel these doubts and to 
induce foreign countries which are potentially friendly to put 
their trust in us. 

The importance and the urgency of such a change can 
hardly be overstated. It might save us even now from drifting 
farther into a predicament out of which the only way of escape 
would be war. War may not yet be inevitable. It will become 
inevitable if lingering shreds of “ appeasement ” continue to 
clog the wheels of our diplomacy, if Mr. Chamberlain and his 
colleagues are still unrepentant about “ Munich,” if they still 
appear to hope that with a little clandestine jogging of the 
elbow of Providence something may turn up to prove them 
to have been right after all. Despite our rearmament it will 
be long before we can be militarily as strong as we should 
have been in September when the Czechoslovak fortifications 
were intact, the Czechoslovak army in being, the Czecho- 
slovak arsenals working for us and our friends ; and when, at 
a word from us and France, Poland would have been on our 
side and Soviet Russia would have stood behind the Czecho- 
slovaks. Then, as our Government knew, or should have 
known, Hitler lacked artillery for more than half the reserve 
divisions of his army. To-day he lacks it no longer, thanks to 
the booty he captured in Czechoslovakia after March 15th. 
So while we are seeking at great cost and by diplomatic effort 
to regain the forces, material and moral, which we threw 
away at Munich, it is a matter of truly “ vital importance ” 
that we should not fail to enlist all the moral strength we can 
muster at home and abroad. 

By “abroad” I do not mean only those countries that 
have cause to fear Nazi-Fascist.aggression. I mean Germany 
and Italy as well. Millions of Germans and Italians are 
eagerly looking for some sign that the hour of their deliver- 
ance may be approaching. They are heartened by every 
symptom of British firmness, disheartened by every piece of 
truckling to the Dictators. By themselves they can do noth- 
ing. In Germany the firing squad, the headsman, or the worse 
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terrors of the concentration camp await the openly disaffected. 
But the disaffection is real in both countries. Because Hitler 
and Mussolini know this they are constantly impelled to seek 
fresh spectacular successes as by the suppression of Czecho- 
slovakia or the annexation of Albania. And meanwhile 
Goering and Brauchitsch hurry from Berlin to Rome, Lybia 
and back, Ciano and Ribbentrop confer in Milan upon the 
terms of an Italo-German military alliance in anticipation of 
the day when, as Goering said in a speech last year, Italy 
shall become ‘“‘ the German bridge to the riches of Africa and 
to the great oceans beyond.” 

Should war be averted, our escape from it will be due 
no less to the marshalling of moral forces than to our 
rearmament. Quite apart from its crippling military and 
political effects, the impolicy that led us to Munich threw 
away the only cause superior to national considerations that 
could have kindled the moral fervour of our own people and 
of the civilised world. This cause was that of the security of 
all peoples against lawless and predatory violence. It was 
nothing less than the maintenance of the rule of law and of 
the sanctity of international obligations in despite of armed 
blackmailers who scorn both. When the British Government 
spurned the Czechoslovak appeal to the Czechoslovak- 
German treaty of arbitration, signed at Locarno in October 
1925 and expressly recognised as valid by Germany last year, 
when it curtly summoned the Czechoslovak Government to 
surrender without ado on pain of being abandoned by Great 
Britain and France, it helped to destroy far more than the 
only free and democratic State in Central Europe. It began 
to undermine the very principles upon which the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is established. 

To-day we are in danger of war and, we are told, of a war 
which an unacceptable German demand upon Poland may let 
loose without our having any say in the matter. So startling 
an abdication of British sovereignty is surely without pre- 
cedent in our history. Did not successive British Govern- 
ments wreck at Geneva every effort of the League of Nations 
to provide collective security against war on the plea that we 
could not and would not incur “ automatic commitments ” ? 
Moreover, as Mr. Lloyd George has rightly urged, our pledges 
to Poland and to Roumania can hardly serve their purpose 
without the help of Soviet Russia whom we have been handling 
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with the tongs. If this be a “British policy” I fail to 
understand it. Nor does the world understand it. It sees us 
trembling and finicking on the brink of a struggle which, 
whether we lose it or win, would spread ruin far and wide. 

It was the poignancy of this prospect that inspired Mr. 
Clarence K. Streit, a former American Rhodes Scholar, and 
for many years Geneva correspondent of the New York Times, 
to write his impassioned plea for “‘ Union Now,” as the only 
way for the free democracies of the world to save the peace, 
and themselves from overthrow in isolation. No book in my 
time has shown so much constructive imagination. None 
deserves to be read more carefully—I would almost say, 
devoutly. To all the details of his plan for a union, not a 
league or an alliance, of democratic peoples in which they 
would merge their respective national sovereignties over 
armaments, foreign affairs, trade and currencies one need not 
subscribe in order to realise the potency of his idea or the 
force of the analogy he draws between the chaotic predica- 
ment of the thirteen American States after they had won the 
War of Independence and the plight of the democracies now. 
Between 1787 and 1789 the American States saved them- 
selves by union. The United States was born. In 1939 Mr. 
Streit proclaims the imperative necessity for union between 
the United States, Great Britain, the Dominions, France and 
other democracies in Europe. Together, he argues, they con- 
trol already two-thirds of the material resources of the world. 
Union would give them overwhelming moral force and would 
make of them the nucleus of a world federation which would 
grow as country after country should qualify for admission 
to it by recognising, in practice no less than in theory, that the 
State is made for man, not man for the State. 

This epoch-making book has hitherto received too little 
attention in this country. Some writers have dismissed it as 
pure fantasy. Others, notably an editorial writer in the 
Manchester Guardian, have seen it in truer perspective. His 
reasoning deserves reproduction. It runs: 


The world has to learn to think on new and larger lines if civilisa- 
tion is to survive. Democracy and freedom cannot be defended for 
ever by the method of building greater and greater armaments. 
The aggressive Powers have shown more initiative and energy 
since the war than the democratic peoples, and pacific methods 
for building up civilisation have suffered discredit in consequence. 
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Necessity puts men and peoples on their mettle. If a great war 
should break out, what kind of world would there be after it? 
To what remedies would that world turn? How would it improve 
on the remedies that failed after 1918 ? If we put ourselves in that 
world we can well believe that plans that seem wild to-day would 
seem practicable then. Mr. Streit, full of foreboding for the Europe 
he has watched from Geneva in her hours of hope and her hours of 
despair, is warning all men of serious mind that they must begin 
to think now as boldly and as intensely as if another war had 
already shattered their world, and that civilisation may depend 
on their ability to escape from the circle within which their ideas 
move to-day. 

This, and nothing less, is the task of those who would frame 
a British policy worthy of the part this country has played in 
the political development of men and nations. We have to 
think of the world as it would be after a catastrophic struggle. 
National sovereignties might vanish, or remain only as relics 
of a bygone age. If to-day we have, with the approval of 
Parliament, abandoned our national sovereignty to the extent 
of making Poland mistress of our fate, we can surely conceive 
of a wider, more stable and worthier system in which our 
national sovereignty would be merged with those of other 
free countries for the sake of saving mankind from war and of 
giving it a chance to harness its scientific and mechanical 
achievements to the work of constructive and creative peace. 
Things have now come to such a pass that half-measures can 
no longer serve. Should war come, and were the democracies 
to lose it, Stygian darkness might brood for decades or cent- 
uries over the souls of men. Should the forces of freedom 
triumph they would still be faced by the perennial problem 
of Germany, and of preventing ideas that have run like a 
strain of homicidal madness through her political thought, 
from Fichte to Adolf Hitler, from working to enthrone a 
world hegemony of the German sword upon the belief that 
brutal might is right. It is not enough for the free nations 
recurrently to arm themselves against this peril. It would 
not even be enough for them to crush Hitlerism by force. 
Their aim must be the redemption of the German, the Italian 
and other misguided nations by the force of example in the 
pursuit of a loftier conception of human destiny. 

A British policy that should avowedly and deliberately aim 
at these things would be a policy the world could trust and 
would soon come to support. 

WickHamM STEED. 


SIR JOHN SIMON’S SECOND BUDGET. 


APPEARAN CE AND REALITY 


N unparalleled deficit, disguised by the invention of an 
extraordinary Budget, yawns between revenue and 
expenditure, and its chief moral for us all is that our 

fate depends, not on the Chancellor of the Exchequer but on 
the Foreign Secretary, or rather in strict accuracy on the 
foreign policy of the Government. For more than ninety 
years after Waterloo it was otherwise. It would be more true 
to say of the England of Peel and Gladstone that the Treasury 
ruled over foreign and colonial policy than the reverse. So 
long as the Navy was strong enough to secure the safety of 
Great Britain and the Empire, our statesmen usually followed 
the policy of non-intervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries and refrained with one exception—the Crimean 
War—from taking part in any of the wars that vexed the 
European Continent between 1816 and 1914. The idea of 
attempting to become a great military as well as a great naval 
power, and of preparing in time of peace a powerful army to 
fight abroad, was not seriously entertained by any responsible 
Minister ; and even the small but efficient force organised by 
Haldane was not generally connected by Parliament or the 
people with the purpose for which it was used in August 1914. 
When Asquith’s Cabinet decided to join with France and 
Russia in the Great War, they took a decision which put an 
end not only to the theory and practice of Gladstonian 
finance but eventually also to the Free Trade system under 
which we had gained unexampled prosperity as well as a 
large measure of goodwill, mixed with occasional envy, for 
our great Open Door Empire. 

Whatever view may be taken of the Treaty of Versailles or 
of the handling of the new Europe by French and British 
diplomacy since that time, it will not be contested by either 
the supporters or critics of our present National Government 
that the Budgets of the last three years have been dominated 
by a foreign policy which requires war preparations on a 
gigantic and unparalleled scale, or that we have now reached 
a Defence Budget of such magnitude that, unless a peaceful 
solution of the European crisis can be found before very long, 
British capital and labour will be conscripted in peace time 
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and all our ideas about the standard of living and the comforts 
of life will have to be revised downwards. There must soon 
be a rude awakening for all classes including even the bureau- 
cracy. Three years ago I wrote after Mr. Chamberlain’s fifth 


Budget : 


It marks a new crisis in national expenditure; it promises a 
succession of unbalanced Budgets ; it is framed to provide for the 
most gigantic expansion of armaments in peace time that has ever 
been dreamed of, much less planned, in British history. From the 
taxpayers’ point of view it has rightly been described as a Budget 
of shattered hopes and disappointed anticipations. The general 
income tax payer is only better off by threepence than he was when 
Snowden balanced the Budget in 1931, and the indirect tax payer 
is much worse off than he has ever been since Peel and Gladstone 
swept away the old protective and preferential tariff, and estab- 
lished Free Trade. 


Gloomily as I wrote, I never imagined then that the situation 
could come to be what it is to-day. Before the Great War our 
total expenditure on armaments was 77 millions. In 1932 it 
was 103 millions. Mr. Chamberlain estimated for an expendi- 
ture of 178 millions in 1936; Sir John Simon’s estimate for 
the three defence services in his Financial Statement of 
April 25th was 630 millions: ‘ It is this stupendous figure,” 
he said, “ that I wish to compare with the figure of {400,000,000 
for defence last year, and {265,000,000 the year before. It 
measures the size of the effort that has to be made and I think 
it measures the determination of the whole country to make 
the. effort.” 

In February the Chancellor of the Exchequer had issued a 
White Paper stating that the Defence Estimates amounted to 
{580,000,000 and that the taxpayer would only have to 
contribute {223,500,000 ; the remainder would be borrowed 
and added to the National Debt. The City and the Press 
were overjoyed ; they calculated, correctly, that the Ordinary 
Budget would be nearly balanced and consequently there 
would be no need to increase the income tax. 

But what about this extra sum of at least {50 millions for 
which he had to provide somehow or other in the present 
financial year? 


“It would be a very simple method,” remarked the Chancellor, 
“and one which might give some temporary relief and even a 
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brief popularity, to add the whole {50 millions straight off, without 
more ado, to the loan figure, making the total approximately {400 
millions of loaned money in a single year, thus exhausting the 
whole of the additional borrowing power for which I got authority 
in the Defence Loans Act two months ago.” He could not consent 
to so simple a solution. “ If there is a limit to what can be con- 
veniently or tolerably raised by taxation, there is also a definite 
limit to what can be wisely and successfully raised by borrowing.” 


By calling on the taxpayers for further sacrifices they would 
improve the National Credit for borrowing purposes and mark 
the determination of the people to face the realities. Accord- 
ingly he proposed that twenty of the fifty millions should come 
out of revenue, which would provide a margin of that amount 
for supplementary Defence estimates. It may be added that 
this margin was swallowed up on the very next day by the 
Prime Minister’s announcement that he had withdrawn his 
pledge not to introduce any form of compulsory service during 
peace time. The Military Training Bill will not only remove 
a large number of young men from productive industry, but 
will cost, I am afraid, {20,000,000 or more, which will be 
added to the National Debt, and will exceed by that amount 
the “ definite limit to what can be wisely and successfully 
raised by borrowing.” 

The result of all this is that by dividing the Budget into 
an Ordinary Budget and an Extraordinary Budget the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had only to call upon the British 
taxpayer for {942,000,000, though the Extraordinary Budget 
of borrowed money will add {380,000,000 without counting 
the cost of conscription and will so raise the total expenditure 
for the financial year to {1,322,000,000! 

I wish the Chancellor of the Exchequer had conveyed to the 
House of Commons and the country what that sum will mean 
in taxation if it becomes the permanent annual expenditure. 
Perhaps the simplest way of translating the real Budget, i.e. 
our whole expenditure on debt, civil services and defence, into 
terms that can be understood and appreciated, is to state 
what addition to the income tax would have been required 
this year if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had decided to 
balance his Budget. Taking the deficit at 400 millions and a 
yield of a shilling in the income tax at 50 millions, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been compelled to 
add eight shillings to the standard rate of income tax, making 
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it 13s. 6d. in the pound. But as the income and super tax on 
the highest incomes are already 14s. 6d. in the pound this 
change would mean that the income tax on the income of 
millionaires in peace time would be 22s. 6d. in the pound! 
No doubt if, following the example of totalitarian States, we 
were to start the income tax with incomes of say fifty pounds 
a year, a very large additional revenue could be netted, and it 
might even be possible to balance the present Budget with a 
standard rate of ten shillings in the pound. In that case a 
millionaire would only have to pay nineteen shillings in the 
pound income tax. Mr. Douglas Jay, the ingenious, if slightly 
academic, city editor of the Daily Herald, wrote on May 3rd 
an article entitled “ Call up the Nation’s wealth ” underneath 
a cartoon entitled ‘‘ March Past,” representing a bloated 
armaments profiteer with a huge cigar sitting in a motor car 
in which Mr. Chamberlain stood watching boys of twenty 
marching past. Some members of the Labour Party have a 
curious idea that the evils of military conscription would be 
cured by conscription of wealth. As if a mother who has lost 
her only son would be comforted by being told that a rich 
neighbour had been sent to the workhouse. 

Perhaps if the leaders of the Labour Party felt sure that the 
boys of the rich would not only be conscripted and trained 
to arms but forced to fight for foreign countries in foreign 
trenches just like the boys of the poor, they would not be 
so much concerned about the conscription of wealth ; for that 
will certainly come, and is already on the way, seeing that the 
largest incomes now pay 14s. 6d. in the £. No doubt huge 
profits are being made out of armaments, but before long the 
profiteers will be forced by public opinion and by the law to 
recognise that the principle of richesse oblige has been sub- 
stituted for the principle of nodblesse oblige. This marks the 
contrast between modern industrial society and the old 
feudal society in relation to war. Knight service was a very 
different thing from conscription. 

But it is time to turn from these reflections to the frame- 
work of the Budget ; that is to say, to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s plan for covering with taxes the quite arbitrary 
ordinary deficit which he had uncovered in expenditure. He 
began with adding to his deficit by a repeal of the Medicine 
Stamp Duties, which will cost £590,000, and by a reduction 
of the Entertainments Duty, to help the living theatre, which 
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will cost £190,000. This raised the deficit to (24,980,000. He 
filled up the chasm as follows—I take the additional taxes in 
the order of yield : 


The tobacco duties, already very high, are raised by 2s. a pound, 
the yield for the present financial year being estimated at {7 
millions. Another stiff increase is an addition of 1os., which raises 
the horsepower-duty on private motor-cars from I5s. to 25s. as 
from January next. This is expected to yield £6} millions. 

A yield of {4 millions apiece is expected from surcharges on 
incomes subject to Surtax and from an addition of a farthing per 
pound to the sugar duties. An increase of Io per cent. in the 
Death Duties on all estates of over {50,000 will provide another 
£3 millions, and the list of new or additional imposts ends with a 
tax on photographic films—excise and customs—which is ex- 
pected to yield £800,000. 


By these changes the Chancellor of the Exchequer hopes 
to get an additional revenue of {25,050,000 in the present 
financial year and of {36,505,000 next year. If his estimates 
prove correct, and we are mercifully preserved from war, 
there will be an ordinary surplus on the ordinary Budget, 
when the financial year ends, of about £150,000. 

The House of Commons was so much relieved by the 
announcement that there is to be no increase in the standard 
rate of income tax—which all the Members would have had 
to pay—that the Budget was received with quite remarkable 
acquiescence. A friend, who had listened to almost as many 
Budgets as I have, remarked to me that he had never seen so 
listless a House of Commons on an important occasion. 
Certainly very little interest was manifested. There were few 
cheers, few groans, few interruptions and no enthusiasm, It 
could not be denied that the new burdens had been distributed 
fairly, and this was the view taken by the City, the Stock 
Exchange and most of the newspapers on the following day. 
The complaints against the horsepower duty cannot be 
sustained, once it is admitted that a private luxury of this 
kind ought to be restricted in an emergency when all the spare 
engineering and mechanical skill of the country must be 
diverted to the building of aircraft, aerodromes, ships, etc., 
etc. Had this line of thought been followed up, an addition to 
the petrol duty might well have been imposed. If war broke 
out it would probably be doubled or trebled, and private 
motorists would be lucky perhaps if they were allowed any 
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petrol at all. Such a luxury would probably be confined to 
Ministers and a vast swarm of officers and officials. 

People with small incomes, who neither smoke nor take 
sugar in their tea, make practically no contribution to the 
Budget. When I heard it, I felt that the addition to the Sugar 
Duties was a mistake ; for it is a tax not only on an essential 
food but also on the raw material of such valuable industries 
as jam and confectionery. It comes, too, at a most unfortunate 
time when the price of sugar has been forced up by a stupid 
restriction scheme. It is also hard upon our fruit growers, 
many of whom were half-ruined last year by one of the worst 
seasons in living memory. An addition to the Tea Duties 
would in my opinion have been far preferable. 

In the course of his financial statement, as I have noted, 
the Chancellor remarked very truly that there are limits to 
borrowing as well as to taxation. If the armaments race 
continues at the present rate, {400 millions will have to be 
raised this year by loans or by additions to the short-term 
debt. That will almost certainly exceed the savings of the 
country, and would tend to some form of inflation and to a 
rise of prices. Most Socialists would in that case clamour for 
Government measures to control prices in imitation of the 
totalitarian States, and also to control rates of interest. The 
result of controlling prices is to shorten supplies and produce 
queues, as well as to cause a deterioration in the quality of 
food, clothing and the other necessaries of life. That is the 
bitter experience of Germany to-day. The effect of issuing 
loans at less than the market rate of interest is to dry up 
offerings of private capital. Such an effort to save public 
money would only lead to much greater mischiefs. If Treasury 
loans are skilfully issued on terms which will attract private 
savings, with suitable rates of redemption, the debt can be 
converted back after the conclusion of the armaments race 
to lower rates of interest. No greater mistake could be made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer than to impose restrictions 
of this kind, which would hamper business, reduce the revenue 
and create general discontent. 

The people of Great Britain depend for their happiness and 
prosperity on freedom, It is a national instinct. An English- 
man cannot work in chains. If you want him to be happy and 
to do his best, you must not multiply bureaucratic rules and 
regulations. The Government official who tells private 
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employers how to carry on their business, or tries to instruct 
farmers in agriculture, is an expensive public nuisance. Those 
who doubt it should read the recently-issued “ Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Imposition of Penalties by 
Marketing Boards and other similar Bodies.” It is no accident 
that in the last few years, while our agriculture, our overseas 
trade, our shipping and most of our great staple export 
industries have been declining, the staffs of the Boards of 
Agriculture and Trade and of the Overseas Department have 
been expanding at a prodigious rate. While imports and 
exports have been shrinking, it has been necessary to augment 
the Customs staff in order that they may exact thousands of 
petty duties, which hardly provide enough revenue to pay 
cost of collection. A time will come, I hope, before very long 
when the common sense of our business men will insist on a 
radical reduction of these duties and a purging of the tariff, 
like that which was undertaken by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone in the middle of the last century. If all quotas and 
subsidies and prohibitive duties were abolished we should 
witness a great expansion of trade and revenue. 

Is it not a monstrous absurdity that, when we are bound to 
France by a close military alliance and by an identical foreign 
policy, the Governments of England and France should be 
engaged in a war of tariffs and quotas which prevents the two 
peoples from exchanging freely the products of their labour ? 
The reciprocity treaty with the United States was a friendly 
gesture, though most of the tariff duties on both sides of the 
Atlantic have been but little diminished. But if our Govern- 
ment thought the reciprocity treaty with the United States 
politically as well as economically desirable, it ought surely 
to conclude without delay a similar treaty with France, which 
would at least extend to the French the same preferential 
treatment which the Ottawa Agreements gave to the British 
self-governing Dominions and Colonies with the idea of 
excluding foreign countries from empire trade. 

My last but most important criticism of the Budget is that 
Sir John Simon’s financial statement failed to recognise the 
fact that this immense expansion of national expenditure on 
armaments has naturally been accompanied by a vast amount 
of waste on which the existing Treasury control provides no 
adequate check. Before the Budget, at my suggestion, the 
Public Economy League made representations to the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we referred to precedents 
during the war, when a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was set up to examine the war expenditure and 
report upon possible economies. The result, as the £ conomtist 
has since pointed out, was that valuable savings were effected 
without any diminution in efficiency. Mr. Maurice Lubbock, 
a member of our deputation, suggested that a small staff of 
experts should travel up and down the country visiting the 
factories and other works connected with the output of war 
materials in order to increase the efficiency of Treasury 
control. Another of our recommendations was that the practice 
of subsidising local authorities, in order to promote local 
expenditure on luxuries which increase the burdens of tax- 
payers and ratepayers simultaneously, should be abandoned 
until the armaments race is arrested. Private members of 
Parliament might well be asked to report on unnecessary or 
wasteful expenditure taking place in their own constituencies. 
If Parliament and the local authorities would join in a general 
movement for economy, millions might be saved and the 
finances of the country would be visibly and substantially 
strengthened. There is a great mass of unnecessary official- 
dom, not only among local authorities but in connection with 
the Marketing Boards. This incubus ought to be diminished. 
If these superfluities cannot be dismissed, they might at least 
be transferred to the new officialdom of Defence, and thus 
save taxpayers, ratepayers and public debt from an un- 
necessary burden. I hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will now turn his attention from the revenue he is extracting 
by new taxation to the much greater revenue which he might 
derive from economy. 

An admirer of Charles James Fox once burst into poetry 
because 


Whenever a tax in the House was projected, 
Great Fox he got up and always objected. 


What we want now is a leader of the Opposition who will 
show similar courage in denouncing unnecessary expenditure. 
Francis W. Hirst. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN 
io Shh og 
M R. ROOSEVELT’S appeal to the Dictators for con- 


ference and peace was issued on April 14th, six days 

before Herr Hitler’s fiftieth birthday. As to the com- 
pelling reason for the President’s decision to release the note 
on that date there can hardly be any difference of opinion. 
One month earlier the diminished republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
had ceased to exist, and the peoples of Europe were in a state 
of unsurpassed anxiety. Success had attended every stroke of 
the Nazi technique from the Anschluss onwards. Mr. Roose- 
velt had been receiving reports of the gravest kind from his 
ambassadors, particularly Mr. Kennedy in London and Mr. 
William Bullitt who, on leave from Paris, was known to be 
spreading the worst alarm in Washington. The President had 
reason enough for his conclusion that there was no time to 
lose. Europe after the disaster of Prague was perilously near 
midnight. It was being taken for granted by the American 
press that Danzig would be Hitler’s birthday gift to the Reich 
on April zoth. The President could not misread the signs ; 
and since he is the elected head of a democracy with a gift for 
timing not inferior to that of the Dictators, he could be relied 
upon not to miss the moment. We cannot as yet measure the 
full effect of his action; that it was of the greatest value in 
mid-April we may be assured. 

The message had a remarkably good press in the United 
States. If we consider only the newspapers that are habitually 
quoted as representative of sober American opinion, we may 
put the point more strongly and say that the President was 
accorded an impressive vote of approval. The main reason for 
this is entirely clear. America is overwhelmingly hostile to 
the Nazi-Fascist doctrine and methods; and although the 
large and varied body of isolationists have been suspicious of 
the President’s foreign policy ever since the famous “ quaran- 
tine” speech of October 1937, an unmistakable majority 
has welcomed Mr. Roosevelt’s successive manifestos against 
ageression and intolerance. Beginning with the message to 
Congress at the new year, these pronouncements have come 
at frequent intervals during the past five months, and in 
America, as on our side of the Atlantic, they have been all the 
more effective because there is no comparable European voice 
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enunciating the same ideas and convictions. When speaking 
upon the all-important matters of government in relation to 
justice and human freedom, Mr. Roosevelt expresses the 
common thought and feeling of all democratic peoples. He 
cannot do other than make a straight moral appeal ; and as 
more than one prominent American publicist has lately 
reminded us, the American nation is not able to remain 
unmoved whenever the central problem of world affairs 
appears as a moral issue. 

The position of the President in times such as these is 
subject to the quickest changes. Six months ago Mr. Roose- 
velt’s loss of prestige with Congress seemed to be reflected in 
a similar decline in the country. But his power of recovery is 
extraordinary, and to-day his pre-eminence is universally 
acknowledged. Until the end of 1937 it would not have been 
difficult to argue that in foreign policy he was taking great 
risks. But since March 1938 the American public has wanted 
the President to speak out loud and clear—in reaffirmation of 
essential American principles, and in judgment against the 
violation of treaties, the breaking of pledges, and the rape of 
small peoples. The results, as seen in the consolidation of 
public opinion, have been most noteworthy, and the succes- 
sive actions of the Dictators, without exception, have tended 
to strengthen the President’s authority. He is to-day, in his 
foreign policy, far more representative of the American nation 
than he was twelve months ago, while he is now in possession 
of one advantage which few political observers in the United 
States could have looked upon as possible until recently. The 
conspicuous fact of the past two or three years has been the 
unanimity of opposition to the President’s domestic policies 
on the part of the business and professional classes. It was 
dificult to see how this could be altered, for, as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s friends were compelled to realise whenever the White 
House made a move towards co-operation with business, the 
powerful interests were markedly cool in their response. 
The situation as regards international affairs is strikingly 
different. The President there is supported by large sections 
of the public which had become virtually irreconcilable in 
home affairs, and we should be accurate in reckoning on this 
side the important influences centred in the universities 
and the churches. Few indeed, moreover, are those who 
could have foreseen that Mr. Herbert Hoover would become 
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sympathetic with Mr. Roosevelt or that Mr. Henry L. Stimson 
would come out as a determined supporter. 

We have, however, to recognise—and indeed to emphasise 
—the central difficulty, or contradiction, of the American 
attitude at the present stage. The American people, taken 
altogether, have never been more isolationist in theory and 
sentiment than they are to-day. With every new outrage or 
complication in Europe, every fresh manifestation of the 
racial or political bitterness which the average American 
believes to be an ineradicable evil of our continent, we may 
see a reinforcement of the popular belief that the United 
States will have to keep its distance from Europe. In the 
Capitol at Washington, or in any public meeting, the one 
thing that is certain to meet with full impassioned agreement 
is a declaration to the effect that America must be kept out of 
war in Europe and that American soldiers will never again 
be sent to fight the battles of the old world. This resolve— 
singularly unaffected as it is by the facts of a world never free 
from war—explains the state of mind which accounts for the 
confused neutrality legislation, to which I will come in a 
moment. Isolationism is by no means the monopoly of the 
Middle West. It exists in varying degrees throughout the 
country and, as the evidence clearly shows, it persists along 
with an increasing realisation that in the event of a second 
world war full abstention on the part of the United States will 
be an impossibility. 

In this connection the Gallup tests of public opinion appear 
to be conclusive. They indicate that a majority of American 
citizens are thinking of war in Europe as virtually certain, 
and that those who retain the hope of America’s being able to 
keep out altogether have now to be regarded as a diminishing 
minority. Accordingly, we need not look further afield for an 
explanation of the recent enormous appropriations for the 
defence services or the rapidity with which the Houses of 
Congress have acted during the present session. In January 
the President wrote his defence message. It was a startling 
document, composed in downright Rooseveltian terms and 
dealing in figures which as recently as two years ago would 
have seemed almost impossible. After the election reverses of 
last November Mr. Roosevelt was assumed to have lost his 
authority with Congress. He had to be prepared for resistance 
to his calls upon the public funds, particularly in the province 
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of work-relief. But there was no reason for any anxiety on his 
part as regards money for the defence programme. Of course 
there is always the easy and effective argument that in a time 
of huge expenditure for unemployment expanded armaments 
mean work and immediate wages. But even so, it is impossible 
to miss the significance of the speed with which Congress 
voted the estimates, or the complete ineffectiveness of the 
opposition which, until the past year or two, has always been 
able to keep up the fight for a moderate scale of armament. 
There are at present no groups or interests in the United 
States which can make a strong or even tolerable showing in 
Washington along that line. The majorities in both Houses 
have been overwhelming. Congress voted funds not far short 
of 400 millions sterling to be spent in the coming fiscal year, 
thus backing up the President to the limit set by himself, 
and putting the seal of its approval upon a policy which 
implies a course of action in international affairs, in both 
hemispheres, which cannot by any means be made to har- 
monise with the still vocal isolationism of the Senators from 
Missouri and North Dakota, Wisconsin and California. 

The American problem of neutrality is one of the greatest 
difficulty, and we cannot wonder that Congress and the 
general public should be baffled by it. The cash-and-carry 
provisions of the Neutrality Act expired automatically on 
May Ist, and the present article is being written before any 
steps have been taken in Washington to restore or replace 
them. For some time past the whole subject has been under 
investigation by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate. 
The hearings before this body have produced a welter of 
opinions and proposals. The question obviously is urgent. 
Congress can hardly avoid making some fresh and important 
decisions before the end of the present session. And yet so 
confused are the issues, and so various the minority groups, 
that it is quite possible for the Legislature to disperse without 
having corrected a state of affairs which satisfies nobody and 
is the cause of increasing anxiety to serious citizens of all 
parties. 

The Neutrality Act does not prohibit all trade with bel- 
ligerents. It requires, in the case of declared or recognised 
war, a complete embargo upon “ arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war,” while allowing the purchase in the 


United States of all other supplies, provided the buyers pay 
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cash and command other than American means of transport. 
But this cash-and-carry clause has already lapsed, leaving the 
embargo clauses unaffected. What this means in actuality 
we have seen in Spain, where the Government forces were 
deprived of aid by the embargo, or we may see now by looking 
at the working of formal neutrality in the Far East. The war 
between Japan and China is undeclared and unrecognised, 
and hence the Act has not been applied. American trade with 
the belligerent able to do business goes on without restriction. 
Japan is obtaining more than 50 per cent. of her essential war 
material from the United States. Without American petroleum 
and scrap-iron the invasion of central and southern China 
could not have been continued, and yet, as every visitor to the 
United States can verify for himself, at least go per cent. of the 
American people are sympathetic with the Chinese in their 
struggle for national independence. What, we may well ask, 
is legal neutrality amid conditions such as these? 

There are at present before Congress two amending Bills 
which divide the attention of the newspapers and of the 
increasing public that is actively interested in this discussion. 
The first is sponsored by Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, 
who is close to the Roosevelt Administration. This measure 
would abolish the absolute embargo on munitions and permit 
war supplies of all kinds to be purchased in the United States 
by any nation paying cash and capable of managing its own 
deliveries. For example, it would allow Britain and France to 
obtain the war-planes they have ordered in America (a matter 
which provoked a violent controversy and the harshest 
attacks upon the President last winter), and to order as many 
more as they wanted. Senator Pittman has no objection to 
maintaining theoretic neutrality, but his assumption is that 
the removal of the embargo would mean a positive advantage 
for Britain and France, since it is assumed that their sea- 
power would be maintained. In answer to questions from 
isolationist colleagues, Senator Pittman admitted that this 
was the governing reason for his suggested alteration in the 
law. 

The second Bill is submitted by Senator Thomas of Utah. 
His leading proposal is that the President should have power 
to name the aggressor and to put an embargo upon all sup- 
plies of arms and munitions ordered on its behalf, while 
allowing unimpeded shipments to the other side. Mr. Roosevelt 
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and the State Department, naturally, approve of the 
Thomas proposals, but these involve the complete abandon- 
ment of what America has hitherto meant by neutrality. 
The passing of the Thomas amendment would result in a 
decided enlargement of the President’s discretion in time 
of war, and opinion in Washington upon that important point 
has of late been hardening. Congress in its present mood 
wants to hold on to the traditional restrictions upon presiden- 
tial authority. The Pittman Bill would seem to have a fair 
chance of getting through. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the conflict of opinion may prevent further legislation 
unless, or until, Congress is faced with the necessity of a fresh 
definition of neutrality under the pressure of war emergency. 
Nor must we overlook the complication of the Johnson Act, 
which prohibits the making of loans to nations that are in 
default on their war debts. After the revelations of the Nye 
Committee (which Hitler in his Reichstag speech of April 28th 
referred to as having been appointed by the President, instead 
of by the Senate) no party or group in America could advocate 
loans to a belligerent country; but it is manifest that the 
question of credits in wartime would emerge as cash payments 
were coming to an end. The outbreak of war in Europe would 
force a stupendous expansion of American productive power, 
and distribution overseas would be inevitable. 

In considering the United States to-day, as regards world 
affairs no less than those comprised within the New Deal, we 
must bear in mind that 1940 is presidential year. Every 
important question that comes up is of necessity discussed in 
relation to the possibilities of next summer, when the two party 
candidates for the November election will be chosen. Writing 
in this Review in September 1938, I ventured the assertion 
that a third term for Franklin Roosevelt was most unlikely. 
That opinion still holds, with one proviso—that if war should 
break out Mr. Roosevelt would be nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party and almost certainly re-elected. The Republic 
does not possess a rival national leader, and the emergence in 
the interval of a candidate on either side capable of challeng- 
ing the President is almost unimaginable. Mr. Roosevelt 
himself can hardly be wishing for four more years of the 
White House burden, despite his enjoyment of everything 
belonging to the highest office. He is, however, concerned 
for the fulfilment of his policies; the field does not contain 
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an appropriate successor, so far as anyone can see; and ina 
recent speech the President made guarded reference to the 
circumstances which governed the retirement of George 
Washington after his second term. These points are not 
without significance, but none the less may we assume that 
if by June 1940 Europe should still be engaged in the avoid- 
ance of war Mr. Roosevelt’s party will face the necessity of 
making another nomination. 

There remains one matter of the greatest importance for 
the people of Britain and France upon which a few words, 
and those of the plainest, need to be said. The United States 


is arepublican democracy. Its people are, to an overwhelming 


extent, hostile in feeling to the totalitarian States. And, one 
may add, they are to-day, more perhaps than at any time 
within memory, actively sympathetic with those European 
peoples which hold to the ideas and methods of political 
freedom. But we should make an enormous mistake if we 
were to conclude that in consequence of this popular sym- 
pathy the French and British Governments can count upon 
American agreement with their European policy. Nothing 
could be much farther from the truth. The public excitement 
throughout America in the autumn of 1938 was an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. It was created in great part through 
a continuous broadcast commentary upon the news from 
Prague and the other Central European centres—the most 
complete radio build-up in connection with international 
events that has so far been achieved. The unbroken service 
of news and exposition had seemed to be preparing the 
American public for a collective stand by the democratic 
Powers, when the news of Munich destroyed the immense 
illusion. A second Munich, we may assume, is not to be 
envisaged as a possibility. But this is undeniable: that 
President Roosevelt’s declarations and American public 
sentiment can be expected to merge in a foreign policy for 
the United States, only in so far as the Governments of France 
and Britain give proof of their resolve to stand by the 
common heritage of free institutions and international good 


faith. 


S. K. RatciiFFE. 


LITVINOV: AND*APPER: 
al eas sudden removal of Maxim Litvinov from the inter- 


national arena has certainly startled the world and has 

set it guessing. Outside Soviet Russia this event has 
been taken rather dramatically, while inside the U.S.S.R. 
it seems to have passed virtually unnoticed. Stalin evidently 
does not think that his citizens have any right to know why 
a man who was, after all, a leading member of the Govern- 
ment has suddenly been dropped. Indeed, no explanation 
has been given at all and the very announcement of the 
Foreign Commissar’s “ resignation at his own request ” 
appeared somewhere on the back pages of the Soviet press. 

Quite apart from any other considerations, the striking 
thing about the replacing of one Foreign Commissar by 
another is this : this is the first case for a long period that a 
leading member of the Soviet administration is allowed to 
leave his post without promptly being put on trial for sabot- 
age, wrecking and espionage or other alleged misdeeds ; 
without being imprisoned or shot. It may well be, of course, 
that at some future date Litvinov shall be put through the 
usual procedure—firmly established during the great 
“purges ” of recent years. But for the time being at any 
rate he appears to have been allowed to withdraw into 
obscurity relatively unmolested. 

Various interpretations have been sought for Stalin’s 
decision to change his Foreign Commissar while in the midst 
of important negotiations with Great Britain. But while 
this move has certainly increased what is so often described 
as the “‘ Russian mystery” or the “ Russian riddle,” the 
question of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy is not really as 
mysterious as all that. 

While the “ramifications” and “trimmings” of this 
policy may be offering a confused and confusing picture, the 
“trunk ” is fairly clear. It has been discernible for a long 
time, and not even the most deliberate obscuring of the 
diplomatic poker game that is being played on an inter- 
national stage can hide the fundamental issues involved. 

Whatever one may feel about the Soviet régime, with its 
uninterrupted twenty-one years of terrorism and dictatorship 
in Russia, not even the worst enemy of the bolsheviks could 
claim that they have territorial aspirations. Soviet Russia is 
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neither expansionist nor does she cherish any kind of aggres- 
sion on neighbouring or other States. Indeed, her internal 
political and economic situation makes the maintaining of 
peace and the present status quo absolutely essential. 

This may not always have been the case, and in the 


‘Rapallo days when the Soviets were siding with revisionist 


Germany they may have felt differently. Although it is by no 
means certain whether even then they would have welcomed 
a clash of arms in which they might have been involved. 

To watch an international conflagration from a safe isola- 
tionist position and then to establish communism on the ruins 
of a democratic capitalist world that committed the folly 
of destroying itself, may have been their original ambition. 
Some people even assert that it is still, But whether that 
is so or not, this ambition is now a theory entirely divorced 
from the realities of the international situation, and the 
bolsheviks are nothing if not realists. 

Whatever else he may be, Stalin is one of the most adroit 
and opportunistic practical politicians of our time ; he does 
not deal in abstractions. 

In an article entitled “Germany and Russia” which 
appeared in THE ConTEemporaRY Review of December 1936 
the present author pointed out how for a number of years 
Stalin and Hitler managed to live on fairly friendly terms 
despite the mutual diatribes in which both were indulging 
from time to time. 

The ‘‘ Great anti-Communist Crusader” or “ Herald in 
the battle against bolshevism” as Hitler repeatedly de- 
scribed himself even renewed the 1926 Berlin Treaty of 
friendship between Germany and the Soviet Union. Indeed, 
as pointed out in the article mentioned above, the Germans 
under Hitler extended large new credits to Soviet Russia 
and generally showed the utmost willingness to continue 
the long-established collaboration despite all “ ideological 
differences.” f 

Only when the Franco-Soviet rapprochement began in 
1934, which eventually led to the signing of the famous pact, 
did the Germans finally turn against Russia and begin a 
war that is as yet purely diplomatic, or at any rate, not yet 
being fought in the field of battle. ; 

But the question may be asked : what was it that induced 
Stalin to give up his collaboration with Germany, which had 
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proved so infinitely useful to the Soviet régime since its very 
inception ? ‘ 

It has already been stated that the Russian dictator is a 
Realpolitiker and does not deal in abstractions. At the 
same time no one is better qualified than he to understand 
the working of other dictators’ minds (incidentally, is it not 
astonishing how much the dictators are continually learn- 
ing from each other ?), and that is why the importance he 
attaches to the words and actions of Hitler is very different 
from similar reactions of democratic politicians. 

He knows the value of political programmes and manifestos. 
Unlike the leaders of the western democracies, Stalin has 
never dismissed Mein Kampf as the ravings of a lunatic 
or the irresponsibilities of an untrained political mind with a 
grievance. 

There can be little doubt that in Moscow Hitler’s book 
has not only been carefully studied and digested, but that 
the Soviet authorities have from the beginning been shrewd 
enough to discern in it a political programme, a definite plan 
of world-wide importance. They saw that since Hitler’s 
advent to power that programme was carried out point by 
point without any opposition by the rest of the world. 
Rearmament, the tearing up of the Versailles Treaty, the 
annexation of Austria and later of Czechoslovakia, indeed, 
the creation of ‘‘ Grossdeutschland,” the encirclement of 
France, and the disruption of south-eastern Europe—such 
are some of the developments they observed, and from which 
they drew the only logical conclusions. They did not go 
about repeating ad nauseam that “if” Germany is really ex- 
pansionist, that “‘if”’ she is seeking world domination, then of 
course the other powers must consider their course of action. 

They knew from the start that Germany was both these 
things, and that there are no “ifs” about it. Moreover, it 
was cool comfort to them that according to Hitler’s pro- 
gramme the desired destruction of France takes precedence 
over the eventual conquest of Russia (being only a preliminary 
step in that direction) and that the Ukraine was left pour 
la bonne bouche at the end of Hitler’s projected repast. 
For a while they had been willing to wait, for they had hoped, 
or logically assumed, that the western democracies were 
equally aware of Hitler’s programme and would take steps to 
prevent him from carrying it out. 
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As long as that feeling lasted they were even prepared to 
be quite friendly with Germany, or to be neutral. 

Perhaps they had yet another hope, but it soon vanished. 
Lenin once remarked that “It would not matter a jot if 
three-quarters of the human race perished ; the important 
thing is that the remaining quarter should be communist.” 

While lip-service is still being paid to Lenin and his doc- 
trines, Soviet Russia has travelled a long road during the 
fifteen years that have elapsed since her founder’s death. 
It is significant that for a number of years whatever Stalin 
did, he always invoked some suitable quotation from his 
master’s writings in support. And only when celebrating 
the fifteenth jubilee of Lenin’s death, on January 21st, 1939, 
was it for the first time suggested that ‘‘ comrade Lenin ” 
might have been “ theoretically correct ” in all he said and 
did but that in practice he was a little bit of a dilettante 
and that all the achievements of the Soviet Republic were 
due to “the leadership of Comrade Stalin.” World com- 
munism as the result of war is an ephemeral hope; the 
wiping out of, or threat to, existing achievements is a very 
real thing. 

Not any ideological differences, therefore (the two régimes 
being almost identical in their methods of government), 
but solely the realisation of the growing military danger 
prompted Stalin to take up an active anti-German attitude. 
And no man could have been more suitable for carrying out 
this policy than Maxim Litvinov, the Foreign Commissar of 
the U.S.S.R., who had virtually been in charge even during 
the last few years of the Chicherin régime. 

Litvinov had always been a “ Westerner.” Though 
relations with Germany when he succeeded Chicherin in 1930 
were quite cordial, he did nothing to promote personal 
friendship with German ministers and officials. That does not 
mean, however, that he got on well with the British, who in 
those days scarcely concealed their loathing and contempt 
for him. But he did make an effort, and a successful one, to 
get on with the French. He never much fancied the spirit of 
Rapallo of which he was anxious to free Russia at the first 
suitable opportunity. And Geneva, where he first represented 
Russia on the Disarmament Conference, provided him with 
a unique opportunity of making important international 
political contacts and gradually to assert his own as well 
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as his country’s prestige with a lot of sceptical and personally 
antagonistic statesmen and diplomats. 

Small wonder that when Stalin decided to join the anti- 
German camp he employed this man, who was only too 
willing to carry out his master’s instructions to that effect. 
It was Litvinov who made Soviet Russia what is known in 
Germany as diplomatically salonfabig, i.e. internationally 
acceptable from a social point of view ; who led her into the 
League of Nations, and who concluded vital agreements with 
France and Czechoslovakia. Stalin’s most adroit commercial 
traveller in diplomacy, he travelled from capital to capital 
and became the most successful collector of pacts of every 
nature. He coined the phrases of “collective security” 
and “indivisible peace” or the classical definition of the 
aggressor. 

In an article entitled “ The International Position of Soviet 
Russia ” which appeared in THE ConTEMPoRARY REviEw of 
February 1934 the present author tried to explain both the 
causes and the effects of Russia’s apparently triumphant 
return into the Comitas Gentium. Internal weakness and fear 
of war forced Stalin to seek the friendship of the capitalist 
democracies, while they, in their turn, found Russia a useful 
counterpart to the totalitarian and other countries that were 
dropping out of the League. 

When on July 17th, 1936, Litvinov celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday, the Soviet press made a quite unusual fuss over 
him. Few bolsheviks, excepting Lenin and Stalin themselves, 
were ever so honoured during their lifetime ; in fact, a docu- 
ment signed by Stalin and Molotov described him as “ the 
senior member of the bolshevik party.” Special tributes 
were paid by all his leading collaborators who welcomed in 
him the greatest fighter for international peace. 

That was Litvinov’s apotheosis, and the present develop- 
ments would be hard to understand if this were not mentioned. 

For there followed a twofold process which deeply affected 
Russia’s international situation. In Russia herself a tidal 
wave of “ purges’ rose which swept away even the most 
conspicuously successful of Litvinov’s collaborators. He lost 
practically all his best ministers, ambassadors and high officials, 
and how he himself survived is something of a miracle. 

Simultaneously there happened the collapse of Geneva and 
all that it stood for, Abyssinia, Spain, the Far East, the 
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Anschluss, etc., etc.—a whole series of calamities which Eng- 
land and France proved unwilling and incapable to prevent. 

It must have become clear to Stalin that nothing further 
could be gained from his endeavours to work in with the 
western democracies. The Litvinov method had obviously 
failed. Isolation might have been the logical result of this 
disappointment. Yet when the September crisis over Czecho- 
slovakia broke out only Soviet Russia—Benes himself has 
confirmed it—offered to fight. By doing that she not only 
carried out her promise but actually went beyond her legal 
obligations, which were conditioned by France fighting too. 
It was certainly not sympathy for democracy nor any 
“ideological” consideration that prompted this course of 
action. But even in those days Moscow seems to have seen 
clearly what Paris and London refused to see: the inevit- 
ability of war, unless German aggression were resisted at 
once. They saw no good reason for surrendering the Czecho- 
slovak bastion to an enemy who would not hesitate to advance 
further as soon as he was ready. And though they did not 
particularly cherish a fight, they were prepared to meet the 
challenge. 

What followed is recent history. Not only was no use 
made of their readiness to play their part, but they were 
completely cold-shouldered by Britain and France. 

Within a very few months these same Britain and France 
had to seek their support. 

The present author has never concealed his profound 
antagonism towards all forms of dictatorship, whether the 
colour of the shirts be red, black or brown. And he would 
have preferred to see the democracies in the past twenty 
years expressing their condemnation of Soviet terrorism 
rather than attempting to do business with the bolsheviks. 
But since such an attitude was never adopted and since the 
Soviets were brought into the game of international diplo- 
macy, it is nothing but suicidal madness to treat them as 
they were treated at Munich and after. 

The rape of Prague made it clear to Britain and France 
that a “ peace front ” against Germany must be built. Hence 
the agreements with Poland, Rumania, Greece and Turkey. 
Hence also the negotiations with Soviet Russia. These have 
now lasted for two months, without any tangible results— 
except Litvinov’s dismissal right in the middle of them. 
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Writing about Britain’s new commitments in Europe, 
Mr. Garvin in the Observer of May 14th made the following 
observations :— 

We would have gone much too far on this line unless we now 
went farther so as to restore an undoubted equilibrium in the 
interests of peace and safety. Half-and-half measures in a matter 
of this magnitude would be fatal. They would incur the maximum 
risk of attack without creating full force to resist it. Of two things 
one. We might have continued—suicidal as the choice must 
ultimately have proved—to decline all obligations on the other 
side of Europe. But if immense Eastern commitments are to be 
undertaken at all, then it would be stark folly not to ensure the 
co-operation of Russia on an equal basis of reciprocal security. 


The whole problem of the long-drawn-out negotiations 
with Russia seems to be the finding of a solution for this 
last point: an equal basis of reciprocal security. Having 
been snubbed and ignored, the Russians are suddenly asked 
to come in; yet not on any terms of equality, but in some 
form that is qualified by the desiderata of Poland and 
Rumania. It is for these two countries to decide when 
and how Russia is to help. The whole matter is presented 
in a way as if no end of a compliment were paid to the 
bolsheviks in allowing them to come in at all. 

Stalin is a man of logic. If he is to join in a new arrange- 
ment, then he wants to do so on terms which are compatible 
with a great country’s dignity. He also wants “‘ honourable 
amends ” for the isolation to which he has been subjected for 
so long. And, chiefly, he wants no loopholes that would 
enable the western democracies to get him involved in a war 
with Germany and then leave him to fight alone. This, he 
suspects, was the intention of the British and French cabinets 
all the while and he wishes to take no risks in that direction. 
It may be an idée fixe with him, a nightmare, but if a 
satisfactory result is to be achieved in the negotiations with 
Russia, that nightmare must be removed. At the time of 
writing nothing definite is known; it looks, however, as if 
the British cabinet were moving nearer to Russia’s formula 
and a solution were on its way. 

But, it may be asked, why has Litvinov been dropped at the 
very time when a “ western orientation ” once again becomes 
possible? Indeed, when the essence of “ Litvinovism ” is 
on the point of being realised? No one really knows what 
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dictated this step. But probably it is quite wrong to ascribe 
it to just one consideration and put a label on it. There is 
not that much finality even in the dictators’ minds these days. 
Litvinov’s fall may be due to each one of the following 
considerations, but probably to a blend of all of them: 


1. A desire to force Britain and France to hurry up in 
their decisions by removing the Soviet personality that 
is most congenial to them, and the hope of a better 
bargain in consequence. 

2. A desire, arising out of the above consideration, to 
show the world that unless Soviet Russia’s legitimate 
aspirations are gratified the policy of the chief pro- 
tagonist of a western orientation can be replaced by 
isolationism. 

3. A wink to Germany that the way to a possible under- 
standing has been cleared of one of its main obstacles ; 
if a rapprochement ever were to take place it pre- 
supposes a modicum of anti-semitism in Russia and 
anti-capitalism in Germany—an “ adjustment ” that 
Hitler and Stalin could carry through without much 
difficulty. 


These three reasons are only guesses, and as already stated 
there is probably a little bit of each in Stalin’s mind. More- 
over, Litvinov was ready for a fall since the “‘ purges,” and if 
he had been dismissed then this would have surprised no one. 
But two facts are certain: Stalin has always determined 
his own foreign policy and Litvinov was only an instrument. 
It remains to be seen in what way the dictator will use the 
new instrument, whether this be Molotov, Potemkin, or 
someone else. And the second certainty is that without the 
full adhesion of Russia the present system of guarantees 
built up by Britain and France is rendered not merely useless 
but most dangerous to ourselves and our new allies. 
Whether Russia’s military preparedness is as good as 
claimed by some or as bad as asserted by others, she would 
in all circumstances be a formidable link in the anti-German 
chain. As a neutral (perhaps an unfriendly one) she would be 
harmful. But if she were driven to side with Germany, that 
would be a disaster whose consequences cannot even be 


estimated. 
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DANZIG, POLAND AND GERMANY. 


ANZIG was once known as Gdajisk. It is still so called 

in the Polish language, the language of a country whose 

fate, for good or ill, is linked with it. It was once a 
purely Polish city, and was only Germanised in the course of 
centuries through the operation of the German “ Drang nach 
Osten.” To-day Danzig, though German as regards the over- 
whelming majority of its population, is the great port that 
(apart from Gdynia) is available to Poland, Poland’s gateway 
to the Baltic, Poland’s lung by which she breathes. 

Danzig is an old, venerable, architecturally very beautiful 
patrician city. It first began to play a rdle of some importance 
as early as the tenth century. In the twentieth it has become 
a bone of contention, though still retaining its medieval 
romanticism—at least architecturally. Unfortunately the 
intolerance which has become the principle of government in 
the Free City is also medieval. However, what the League of 
Nations defines as Danzig comprises more than the Free City. 
There is, in addition, the well-known seaside resort of Zoppot, 
two small towns, Tiegenhof and Neuteich, and a large number 
of villages. The total population of the area is 410,000 souls. 

Danzig—or Gdafisk—tell to Prussia at the second partition 
of Poland in the year 1793. During the Napoleonic wars, from 
1807 till 1814, it was a Free City under French sovereignty ; 
then it became Prussian again. 

The present status of Danzig must appear rather com- 
plicated to anyone not familiar with the complexities of 
Eastern European conditions. The Free City has its own 
currency—the Danzig Gulden—but is linked with Poland in 
a Customs Union. It has its own government, the Senate, 
which is elected by a Parliament of seventy-two members, 
the President of the Senate being the supreme head of the 
government. There is also a League High Commissioner, 
though his power to-day is only of a theoretical nature, the 
League itself having been reduced to a shadow of its former 
self. (It was not always so; in 1933, when the situation in 
Danzig was critical, Mr. Sean Lester, the High Commissioner 
of that day, enforced respect for the League status of the 
Free City.) But that is not all. There is also a representative 
of Polish interests in Danzig who during the last few years 
has collaborated, without friction on the whole, with the 
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Senate. And finally, Poland is entitled to maintain a military 
detachment in the Bay of Danzig. With a single insignificant 
exception, this circumstance has never been the cause of 
conflict. The diplomatic representation of Danzig abroad is 
in the hands of Poland, but in all internal matters Danzig 
enjoys complete freedom of action. The Czech “ Protec- 
torate,” no less than the nominally independent Slovakia, 
would no doubt welcome even a fraction of the internal 
independence of the Free City. 

The Danzig question has, characteristically enough, come 
to the forefront after the success of German aggression in 
Central Europe. It can be viewed through three different 
pairs of spectacles—Polish, German and Danziger. As far as 
the Polish attitude is concerned, history, as well as economic 
exigency and economic law, speaks clearly enough. Even 
German historians, when they choose to be objective, admit 
that Danzig was part of the Polish Kingdom for centuries. 
But even if history is left out of account, on the principle that 
“‘ once upon a time ” has no relation to the present, the same 
method cannot be applied to geography. Geographical facts 
and their geo-political concomitants have an eternal validity 
and are not a product, but the cause of political events. One 
unalterable geographical factor is represented by the fact that 
Danzig is situated at the mouth of the Vistula, a river that is 
100 per cent. Polish. There is hardly another great river in 
Europe, apart from Russia, which is so completely and 
intimately linked with the history and the life of the country 
as the Vistula is linked with the history, government and life 
of the Polish nation. The Danube is an international river, 
common property of many peoples—Germany, Austria, 
Slovakia, Hungary, Roumania; the Rhine is a boundary 
river, and therefore automatically associated with war and 
warring interests; the Elbe, though a German river, lacks 
the great significance of an only great German river, while 
the Oder flows through Germanised territories which were 
once Slav. But that the Vistula is as Polish as the Thames 
English, or the Volga Russian, or the Mississippi American, is 
a fact that admits of no doubt whatever. With the Vistula, 
which flows from South to North, Poland gravitates towards 
the Baltic. And at the mouth of the Vistula lies Danzig. 
The attitude that it would be possible to remove the mouth 
of the Vistula from the sphere of Polish influence, could only 
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serve one ultimate purpose—to sever a vital artery in the 
body of Poland and thereby slowly but surely ruin the country 
as such. 

A country of 35,000,000 inhabitants wedged in between 
two great and mighty powers cannot survive without access 
to the sea. And it is hardly likely that Poland could retain 
for long her present path to the sea—the Polish Corridor or, 
more correctly, the Province of Pomorze—if Danzig were 
embodied in the German Reich. It is a characteristic feature 
of the régime of the Third Reich, well known by now, never 
to stand still, but always to press on and on. The Treaty of 
Versailles may rightly be reproached for many an injustice 
that held the seeds of conflict, but the creation of a path to 
the sea for the resurrected Polish State was certainly one of 
the wisest and fairest acts of the Peace Conference. Poland’s 
lung—like the anatomical one—has two parts, one of which is 
represented by Danzig, the other by Pomorze (with the newly 
created port of Gdynia). A glance at the map is sufficient to 
show that if the “ living space ” theory of the present German 
régime is justified, then the application of this principle to 
East Prussia would irresistibly lead to the conclusion that 
that territory lies within the Polish “living space.” This 
conclusion would have at least as much force as the assertion 
that Bohemia and Moravia, and in fact the whole of Czecho- 
slovakia, represented a foreign body within the sphere of the 
most vital German interests, and must therefore disappear. 
However, Poland has never laid claim to East Prussia, 
although there was a time when that province was inhabited 
by non-German, mainly Slav, tribes, and it still has a numeric- 
ally considerable, though badly oppressed, Polish minority. 
Poland recognises the fact that to-day East Prussia is over- 
whelmingly German. But we must not confuse causes with 
effects, and suppose that the awarding of the purely Polish 
Pomorze to Poland and the creation of the Free City of 
Danzig, whereby East Prussia became separated from the 
rest of Germany, constituted an injustice. Looking at the 
matter objectively, the real position is that Polish interests 
were only partially satisfied, while Germany was shown every 
consideration in that East Prussia was left within the Reich. 
The “ fanatics of justice,” who attach greater importance to 
the doctrinaire interpretation of self-determination than to all 
the dire consequences that are bound to arise when this 
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principle is abused by aggressor nations, should remember 
that it was an imperialistic Prussian King—Frederick the 
Great—who laid it down in his political testament that, “ He 
who holds the mouth of the Vistula and Danzig, has greater 
power over Poland than the King of Warsaw.” Comparison 
of this dictum with that of another German, and its working 
out in practice during the past year or so, is very illuminating. 
Bismarck, another imperialist, said that he who held Bohemia 
was master of Central Europe. But in order to become 
master of Bohemia it is necessary first to possess the Sudeten 
Mountains. So the Reich—by a misuse of the principle of 
self-determination—secured possession of the Sudeten Moun- 
tains, then proceeded, by the application of the “living space” 
theory, to march on Prague, thereby realising Bismarck’s pro- 
nouncement and establishing mastery over Central Europe. 
Is the Third Reich now to be permitted to translate the words 
of Frederick the Great into reality? Is an Anschluss of Danzig 
to the Third Reich to be allowed when it is quite certain that 
this would only be a first step and would present a grave 
menace to the independence of Poland ? 

That, briefly, is the Polish attitude. From the point of 
view of the Free City as such, an examination of the Danzig 
question points to the conclusion that the interest of the 
population lies in the preservation of the status quo, and would 
incur serious loss through an Anschluss. Danzig to-day 
enjoys a privileged position which offers very positive advan- 
tages to it. A considerable part of Poland’s exports pass 
through the Port of Danzig. An Anschluss would lead to a 
fundamental change in this connection, and Danzig would 
sink to a second or third class German port. It would be 
incapable of competing not only with Hamburg, but also 
with Bremen or Stettin. The Danzigers may be good Nazis, 
but they are certainly good business men and arithmeticians. 
If propaganda and political pressure, which to-day dominates 
all Germans wherever they live, were eliminated, and the 
Danzigers dared to open their hearts, they would have to 
admit that the present situation is far more desirable to 
them than incorporation in the Reich. Indeed, it is an open 
secret, despite the efforts of the Nazi leaders to deny it, that 
the population of Danzig take that attitude. That portion 
of it which has adopted the Nazi gospel are quite content that 
Danzig should be ruled according to Nazi principles. There 
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are an S. A., an S. S. V. “ Gauleiters ” and Gestapo officials, 
and Fiihrer worship is a prevalent sentiment. From the party 
point of view Danzig is a Nazi Paradise, no less than Berlin. 
But Danzig has one advantage over the cities of Germany— 
thanks to its Polish Hinterland, the Free City is economically 
far better off. But in addition to the economic reasons, there 
are certain psychological factors which confirm the Danzigers 
in their unwillingness to be reunited with the Reich. They 
have the example of Memel before them, the majority of 
whose inhabitants have become disillusioned since the 
Anschluss and realise that it was better for them to live in a 
Memel which was the only port of peaceful Lithuania than 
in a Memel which is to serve as the gateway for military 
attacks eastwards. The Danzigers fear both economic ruin 
and militarisation, both of which would come to pass if 
Danzig were joined to Germany. We must not allow ourselves 
to be misled by appearances. True, Danzig is to-day com- 
pletely Nazified, at least outwardly, owing to the exter- 
mination or suppression of all political opponents; but to 
conclude from this that the Free City genuinely desires the 
Anschluss would certainly be wrong. That is a fact which 
could not be affected even by a 98 or 99 per cent. vote in 
favour of it which would certainly be cast in case of a plebis- 
cite. The world has learned by now what value to attach 
to such plebiscites. Incidentally, the fact that a régime of 
totalitarian oppression and regimentation could be intro- 
duced in Danzig without any objection from Poland, which 
has certain rights in the Free City, may be regrettable from 
the idealistic and even from the practical political point of 
view ; but, on the other hand, this only proves that not only 
is Danzig governed by Germans and according to German 
principles, but that it is also free, completely free, and that 
Poland is careful not to interfere in its internal concerns. In 
the case of Austria, the Sudetenland and Memel, the Reich 
could support its demand for an Anschluss by claiming that 
‘‘ Germans are living under foreign domination,” for although 
Prague and Kaunas granted a large measure of freedom to 
their German minorities, they were nevertheless foreign 
governments, while Schuschnigg’s government was regarded 
as “ foreign ” owing to their refusal of Nazi principles ; but 
in the case of Danzig there is not a shadow of justification to 
raise this argument. Danzig is not only a Free City in name ; 
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it is really free. Moreover, it is essentially a self-governing 
state, though subject to certain international obligations. It 
may be unfortunate for Nazi propaganda, but not even the 
Nazis, who are otherwise so inventive, are able to tell the 
world that the Danzigers are not allowed to live a full German 
life. : 

Finally, there is the German point of view. Characteristic- 
ally enough, the Nazi Government attached no value to 
Danzig for years. As little was said by the Germans about 
Danzig as about the Southern Tyrol, whose German inhabi- 
tants are certainly not free, but about whom Germany 
preserves a dead silence, in order not to anger Italy. The 
silence about Danzig was due to a desire on the part of 
Germany not to upset her good relations with Poland, as 
expressed in the Non-Aggression Pact of 1934. On the rare 
occasions when Danzig was mentioned, the Nazis swept it 
aside as a secondary problem, saying that Danzig was only a 
provincial city. It was only recently that the question of 
Danzig was brought to the forefront, i.e. when other German 
aspirations had been realised. The Pact was a piece of 
opportunism on the part of Germany, to which she adhered 
so long as it suited her purpose. The fact that the Pact was 
unilaterally abrogated, without any valid reason, by no means 
proves that Danzig has suddenly become a vital problem to 
the Reich. What it does prove is that it is now the turn of 
Danzig to experience the force of the apparatus of aggression. 
The economic importance of Danzig to Germany is more than 
doubtful. If, after the Anschluss, it loses its Polish customer, 
it must suffer defeat in the competition with other German 
ports, and would then prove to be a burden rather than an 
asset, like Austria. Nor can it be a question of Nazi prestige, 
since, as we have seen, Danzig is free, German and Nazi. We 
could go further and say that it would be possible to believe 
a peaceful and static Germany, but not the “dynamic” 
Germany of to-day, that she has no other object than to 
unite Danzig with the Reich. But as to the Third Reich, it is 
quite certain that it would regard the Anschluss of Danzig not 
as an end in itself, but merely as a first step towards further 
aggression. Once the heavy batteries of the German Army 
are erected in Danzig, once its peaceful port is turned into a 
naval port—and who doubts that it would be so, in view of 
the Memel example ?—the days of the Polish Pomorze would 
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be numbered, and this old Polish province would be crushed 
between Germany and East Prussia. And once the Third 
Reich cut off Poland’s access to the sea, Warsaw would soon 
come under the “ protection” of Hitler and Poland would 
become a vassal of Germany. It is clear that Danzig to 
Germany is an apparently harmless means for the attain- 
ment of an imperialistic goal. Is it to be wondered at that 
while Poland is prepared to negotiate on the question of 
Danzig, she will only agree to do so if the negotiations are to 
be negotiations and do not involve an armed threat, and that 
she regards the problem as vital to her very existence. 

To sum up, it may be said that the Polish attitude is just, 
both from the historical and geo-political points of view ; the 
attitude of the Danzigers must, for economic, as well as 
psychological reasons, coincide with that of Poland; while 
the Nazi attitude conceals grave dangers not only for Poland, 
but also for the peace of the world. The Danzig question is 
certainly “highly inflammable” but it can be rendered 
harmless with a little genuine good will on the part of Ger- 
many. But we must beware of the “ sense of justice” of 
certain doctrinaires who in their blindness support claims 
which upon closer examination prove to be both unjust and 
dangerous. The history of the past few months is a grave 
warning that cannot be ignored. 


S. WotrF. 
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THE UKRAINE. 


HAT was for many centuries a sort of No-Man’s land, 
\ \ raided intermittently by Mongols and Turks from the 
East, and Slav peoples from the North and West, 
stretches from the Carpathians to the Volga Heights. In 
between, where flow the familiar Dnieper, Dniester and Don, 
all is so flat that the little hill of some 300 feet from which 
famous Kiev overlooks the Dniester becomes a striking object 
in the monotonous landscape. It is the land of the “ black 
earth ” whose reputed fertility makes it one of the goals of 
hungry Germany’s expansive policy. She has an outpost 
there already, for between Samara and Saratov on the Volga, 
round about the region where one can begin to distinguish 
the “ black earth” from the poorer brown soil of the North, 
there is a German Republic, an autonomous region now, 
within the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. Its German 
colonists came there in Catherine the Great’s time. There 
were Protestants and Roman Catholics and Mennonites 
amongst them. (The latter were a sect resembling the 
Baptists.) Their hard struggle with climate, soil, and Tartar 
raiders gave them a unity, however, which endures to this 
day. But the Soviet Government has adopted a policy of 
infiltration with Slav elements, so that the Germans now 
only represent some 64 per cent. of the total population 
(some 600,000) of the region. A recent German investigator* 
has noted gloomily that the ‘“‘ young people especially, who 
have no doubts,” are beginning to acquire the Bolshevist 
mentality. But he expresses a hope that they may yet be 
saved for Deutschtum. Significant, but perhaps over-am- 
bitious, for the Republic is far away beyond that broad flat 
stretch of “ black earth.” 

Ideas about the remarkable fertility of that “ black earth” 
are perhaps somewhat exaggerated. It is more fertile certainly 
than the thin wind-blown soil of North Russia, but that is not 
saying a great deal. Its formation has been explained as 
follows. During the short spring the land where not cultivated 
becomes covered with a mass of weedy growth. The fierce 
dry summer dries it all up to powder, and the winter snows 
make of it a fertile compost. But the snow never lies thick, 


* Die Deuischiumsinsel an der Wolga. Lothar Koenig. Duelmen in Westfalen: 
Laumann, 1938. 
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because the winds blowing continually from the Asian steppes 
scatter it, and the soil with it, laying the latter as a thin 
surface manure which gives the characteristic black colour. 
But fertility does not go deep. Hence the soil is easily ex- 
hausted. And summer drought is a terrible curse, continually 
bringing the famines that have always vexed the land at 
recurring intervals. The Soviet Government have hopefully 
proposed deep ploughing, and there are extensive tractor 
factories at Stalingrad (formerly Tsaritsyn) on the Volga, and 
at Kharkov, the administrative capital of the Soviet Ukraine. 
The Collective Farm (which is not a Communist, but a Co- 
operative enterprise run for the private profit of its members) 
with its 6,000 acres or so of flat fields, is well adapted to giving 
a long run for the tractor. But if the theory about the forma- 
tion of the “ black earth ” is correct, deep ploughing in itself 
is not going to help much, and, indeed, reports as to recent 
yields have been disappointing to Russians—though doubt- 
less Germans aren’t told so! In his speech to the eighteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party last March Stalin signi- 
ficantly observes that the “ base of market grain has shifted 
from the Ukraine ... to the north and east, the R.S.F.S.R.” 
Russian scientists are said to have produced a long-rooted 
drought-resisting wheat, adapted to standing the hot summer 
sun, and no doubt science has not said the last word on the 
matter. “ Party” enthusiasts in Germany, anyhow, claim 
to be very sure of what their scientists will be able to do. On 
the other hand, doubts as to the “ loot ” value of the Ukraine 
(in spite of Donbas coal, and other sources of mineral wealth) 
have certainly contributed to the rise of a “ Western ” group 
(chiefly “ Junker”) opposed to the “ Eastern” adventure, 
and advocating an understanding with Russia. Meanwhile in 
another significant passage of the above-quoted address, 
Stalin alludes contemptuously to those in England, who (he 
says) hope to profit by embroiling Russia and Germany for 
their mutual exhaustion. M. Litvinov’s subsequent resigna- 
tion lends significance to this observation. 

The Russian Ukraine covers an area of about 178,000 sq. 
miles, and has a population now of about 36 millions.* The 
Polish Ukraine, of East Galicia, with its capital at Lwow— 
the Lemberg of War memories—contains some 4 millions of 

Ruthenians,” Little, or Red Russians, as they have been 


* Exact figures of January census not yet available. 
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variously designated. But the area contains also a number of 
Poles, especially at Lwow, and of course Jews. Sub-Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia* lies to the south of the Carpathians from 
Galicia, and was for centuries under Hungarian rule, to which 
it has just reverted. Its Slav population consisted almost 
entirely of oppressed peasants and wood-cutters. About 
three-quarters of them are Greek Orthodox, the remainder 
Russian Orthodox. The urban population is largely Jewish. 
The Bukowina, which contains about 400,000 Ukrainians, 
was incorporated in the province of Galicia in 1786, and 
became part of Greater Rumania after the Great War. In 
the Russian portion of the Ukraine, however, you may still 
distinguish such racial types as Mongol, Turkish, Caucasian. 
You hear a lot of German spoken, and not only by Jews. And 
along the Don there are of course the Cossacks. You may see 
the latter now riding proudly over the Don bridge at Rostov 
in their traditional uniforms (slightly altered to meet Repub- 
lican exigencies), the Soviet Government having by a decree 
of April 2oth, 1936, restored the right to wear them, as well 
as other traditional privileges of these former warriors of the 
Czars. 

The Cossacks have of course played a notable part in the 
history of the Ukraine since the sixteenth century. They were 
the frontiersmen of what might be appropriately called the 
Wild East of Europe, and their standard was adorned with 
horses’ tails. Incidentally, the horse is still preferable to the 
motor-car as a means of getting about this roadless country, 
a point for prospective invaders to note. On the other hand 
there are plenty of landing grounds for aeroplanes... . But 
the old Cossack bands rode freely and vigorously, raiding the 
Turks and Tartars and being raided by them. They soon 
began to form regular self-governing communities, and to 
develop in consequence the independent democratic outlook 
which still distinguishes them and makes them fit somewhat 
uncomfortably into the Bolshevist edition of totalitarianism. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet Government sets great store by their 
warrior qualities for the forthcoming contest. But there are 
not a great many of them. There were only some 3 millions 
recognised as Cossacks in Czarist times. 

The communities were eventually settled as “ frontiers-men ” 

* For a description of this country see the Contemporary Review for December 


1938. 
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along the Don, in Kuban, in Astrakhan, by the Urals, 
in Siberia. Their independent spirit expressed itself by 
frequent revolts in Czarist times. Subsequently they acquired 
their privileges in return for giving the faithful military 
service that for long upheld the internal power of Czardom. 
They received State grants of land, which were held on a 
communal tenure similar to that of the mir pertaining in other 
parts of Russia. Each community had extensive rights of 
self-government, and there were grants of money, pensions 
for officers, and so on. Profits from the farms, with those 
from trading, rents, fisheries, etc., were put to communal 
uses—costs of administration, and various “ social services.” 
In fact, the institution by the Soviets of the Collective Farm 
has made less difference in the life (and outlook) of the 
Cossack than is generally supposed. 

The present division of the Ukraine lands and people 
derives from old history. In the fourteenth century the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania reached down to the Black Sea, 
whilst East Galicia (Red Ruthenia) had been annexed to 
Poland by King Casimir the Great in 1340. East of all that 
was a Slavdom still disorganised and depopulated after the 
great Mongol raids. Lithuania became joined to Poland in 
1386, and the middle of the sixteenth century still saw all 
the western Ukraine, beyond Kiev, under the Polish crown. 
Then Russia began to expand to the west. By 1740 her borders 
had crossed the Dnieper, taking in Kiev. The partitions gave 
all the western Ukraine (Podolia and Volhynia) except 
Eastern Galicia to Russia. 

By this time, however, Ukrainians had achieved a measure 
of national consciousness. For one thing, many of them had 
joined the Uniat Greek Church founded in 1595 at Brest 
Litovsk, a name to-day with other tendencious implications! 
And their outlook had already become westernised before the 
days of Peter the Great. So the Russian Ukraine retained its 
unrestful reputation. There were Cossack rebellions, and 
peasant rebellions, and nationalist movements resentful of 
Czarist tyranny. In the horrible catacomb prisons of the 
Pecherskaya Lavra (monastery) at Kiev they will show you 
to-day a huge hecatomb of some 2,000 skeletons, said to be 
the victims of one of those rebellions. In the somewhat more 
civilised times of the nineteenth century the Ukraine pro- 
duced its Nationalist poet, Shevchenko. 
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Shevchenko’s life was typical of the old régime. He was 
born a serf on March oth, 1814, and Soviet Russia has just 
witnessed the official celebrations of the 125th anniversary. 
A Russian version of the poet’s works, as well as an English 
translation, have been published, and the Soviet press has 
been full of somewhat over-anxious applause of Ukrainian 
patriotism. As in all totalitarian countries facts are made to 
accord with desires—not the reverse. But certainly Shev- 
chenko’s life is inspiring evidence of the triumph of the spirit 
over circumstances. He was eventually redeemed by purchase 
(the money was raised by the lottery-sale of a picture painted 
by Prof. Karl Brullow of the Arts Academy at St. Petersburg), 
a number of poets and intellectuals having discovered his 
talents. His work was naturally concerned with the woes of 
the down-trodden, and it was not long before it attracted the 
attention of the “ authorities.” As a consequence he was in 
exile in Siberia from 1847 to 1857. The resulting hardships 
caused his death in 1861 at the age of 47. Even in those 
tyrannical days the people could express their feelings by the 
mass demonstrations they gave at his funeral. It was the year 
of the ‘“ Emancipation,” so disillusioning in its results! 
Shevchenko’s burial-place is at Kanev, on a hill overlooking 
the Dnieper to the south of Kiev, and a large cairn marks the 
spot. It used to be known as the “ Mecca of the Revolution- 
aries,” for these made pilgrimage there in Czarist days. There 
is now a “ Shevchenko Museum ” in the little town itself. In 
the central park at Kharkov there is a fine statue to him, by 
a Soviet sculptor, Monezdo. The base is surrounded with 
vigorously executed figures representing, congenially to the 
Bolshevist mind, the oppressed and exploited classes—serfs, 
labourers, proletarian workers, in one group in chains, in 
another, “ freed,” with arms in their hands. The Ukraine 
indeed was more ripe for revolution than even the north, but 
was not quite certain which way it wanted to go. Its ideas 
of freedom did not always fit in with the Bolshevist inter- 
pretation of that difficult term. 

Meanwhile East Galicia, under Austria, was enjoying a 
relatively spacious time. The Austro-Germans, indeed—a 
point to be remembered to-day—managed to assume the 
guise of friends for Ruthenians oppressed by Polish landlords. 
It was they who assiduously exploited the conception of a 
Ruthenian nationality and culture, distinct from that of 
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“those others” over in the Russian Ukraine. Thus they 
hoped to get the best of both worlds, dividing the peoples— 
Poles and Ruthenians—under their own rule after the well- 
tried Habsburg tradition, yet putting a check on any possible 
irredentist movements from over the border. It was a delicate 
and not altogether successful task. The 1870’s saw much 
unrest amongst the Ruthenians, only appeased by substantial 
concessions. But these did help to maintain the fiction of a 
separate national entity, to the annoyance of Poles and Pan- 
Slavs generally. By 1891 there was a Ukraine Party in the 
Austrian Reichsrat. Its pretensions became alarming to 
Russia. The year 1908 witnessed the intriguing spectacle of 
a Slav Congress demanding the union of Poles and Russians 
against the Ukraine movement. The Ukrainians of Galicia 
retaliated by entering into ominous relations with the 
Prussian Ostmark-verein. The Archduke Ferdinand was 
understood to be supporting them over against the Poles of 
Galicia. | 

Nineteen-seventeen brought the first realisation of the hopes 
of Shevchenko. There seems to have been no question of a 
union with the rest of Russia at first. An independent republic 
was proclaimed by a Congress of Ukrainian Nationalists at 
Kiev, and recognised by the Provisional Government at 
Petrograd in August. But then came portentous November. 
The Rada, or Council of Government, proclaimed a People’s 
Republic on November 2oth, 1917. Characteristic differences 
of interpretation, however, remained. By January 1918 
relations between Kiev and Leningrad had been broken off. 
Fighting followed between Bolshevists and Ukrainians. But 
many of the latter began to be attracted by the slogans of 
Communism. The Rada appealed to the Central Powers, and 
was recognised by them at the first Treaty of Brest Litovsk 
signed in February. The actual result was the German 
occupation (sometimes spoken of hopefully as “ the first ” in 
Germany to-day) for the Rada could not hold its own against 
the gathering forces of Bolshevism. The German occupation, 
indeed, served chiefly to throw nationalist sentiment on to the 
side of the Soviets. There was a general rising of peasants. 
The German Governor was assassinated at Kiev in June. By 
December the Cossack Petlura had overthrown the Rada now 
deprived of German support, and proclaimed an independent 
Ukraine united with East Galicia. 
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The birth was premature. There were too many divergences 
—of culture and religion ; social and economic. Many were 
bitterly against Communism. Others were enthusiastically in 
favour of it. Petlura himself is designated in Russia to-day as 
an incipient “ Trotskyist,” “ Fascist spy,” “ interventionist,” 
and the other varied and rather meaningless terms of Soviet 
political abuse. There was savage fighting with the Soviets all 
through 1919, but by the end of the year the Bolshevists were 
definitely on top. Kharkov and Kiev were occupied by them. 
In February 1920, on the fall of Odessa, the third Ukrainian 
Republic was proclaimed. It was a Soviet one and Petlura 
had a price on his head. He got assistance from the Poles who 
occupied Kiev for a moment, only to be expelled again by the 
Bolsheviks. The Treaty of Riga (Poland and Russia) recog- 
nised the independence of the Soviet Ukraine. It entered the 
Union with the other autonomous Republics on July 6th, 1923. 

But the Russian Ukraine has maintained its tradition of 
unrestfulness. It has been a fruitful field for the O.G.P.U., 
and the European tourist is sometimes startled to see chained 
unfortunates being taken through the streets in open carts 
under guard. Such are all described as Trotskyists, but 
actually the matter is more complicated. Some are just dis- 
appointed careerists, others (amongst whom some of the first 
doubtless appear) are really paid spies or wreckers working 
for “a foreign Power” ; others again are the real idealistic 
communists such as Trotsky, indeed, claims to be. These last 
resent the imperfect communism of the Stalin régime and 
justify almost any counter-action, from treachery to assassina- 
tion—more Russico. There are certainly lots of “‘ grumblers,” 
who, fearful of their own folk, must pour their woes into the 
ears of sympathetic and apparently (they seem prepared to 
take the risk!) trustworthy foreigners. They grumble about 
the food, the price of it and the quality, about the taxes and 
loans required by the Government, about the price of clothes 
and boots, and their quality. After all, it is a healthy if 
dangerous practice. 

In the Polish Ukraine meanwhile, appetites whetted by 
that brief rise of a new nation have never been appeased. The 
Poles have certainly not been anxious to appease them, which 
is no doubt natural enough. In September 1922, indeed, a 
Statute for East Galicia was drawn up. It was certainly not 
very satisfying to Nationalist aspirations. It proposed three 
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“little Seyms ” (parliaments) for each of three autonomous 
counties into which the region was to be divided, with power 
to deal with local affairs. Poles and Ukrainians in these 
“County Councils ” were to form separate curia, sitting apart 
except for matters of common interest. There were to be 
safeguards to secure the familiar “ rights ” of fair treatment 
in matters of language, schools, official posts. And the 
Central Government was to set up special departments for 
public instruction and the Uniat Church in the Polish Ukraine. 
But the thing was never implemented. 

Hence sempiternal unrest, continuing to this day, and 
regarded hopefully by enthusiastic believers in Germany’s 
“ mission.” Land reform, too, has not worked out satis- 
factorily in the Polish Ukraine, nor in White Russia, with its 
million or so of inhabitants—a further pregnant cause for 
discontent, fruitfully exploited by the intellectuals. And as a 
Polish Parliament does not give much scope for the expression 
of grievances, these have been put forward more forcefully 
in the first place by an underground body, the Ukrainian 
Military Organisation (U.W.O.) usually accused of receiving 
funds from both Berlin and Russia, though presumably not 
for entirely the same purposes. This body is supposed to have 
been responsible for the frequent disturbances, culminating in 
bloodshed, and sometimes ruthlessly suppressed by the Poles. 
The other body is a constitutional one, the Ukrainian National 
Democratic Organisation or U.N.D.O. (initial letters are 
fortunately the same in our language). Its aim is an inde- 
pendent national State, united eventually with the Russian 
Ukraine, and, now apparently, with White Russia too. 

In 1931 U.N.D.O. asked to enter negotiations with the 
Polish Government. The latter required first a declaration of 
loyalty, and the withdrawal of “ minority petitions ” to the 
League (not that these had been of much account). U.N.D.O. 
refused, and there were a good many more petitions in 1932. 
The League condemned the activities of U.W.O. but held 
that the Polish reprisals had been excessive. Appeals for good- 
will, and Polish assurances of better treatment have produced 
the usual unfruitful results in a world becoming more 
“realistic.” Terrorism and reprisals continued. In September 
1934 another attempt at conciliation was made. The Ukrain- 
ians demanded the dropping of the name “ Ruthenian.” They 
asked for an equal footing in schools and offices, and financial 
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assistance for their co-operative societies. They required a 
University at Lwow, and grants for cultural and scientific 
purposes; agrarian reform which would be effective and 
prohibit Polish settlement in Ukrainian lands. And finally 
they asked that the whole region be made a separate autono- 
mous unit, with its own Diet. The atmosphere was somewhat 
spoiled by the contemporaneous trial of U.W.O. terrorists, 
accused variously of conspiring with Berlin, Moscow and 
Lithuania. All twelve were found guilty, and three condemned 
to death, though the latter sentences were commuted. Never- 
theless, Koscialkowski, the then Prime Minister, in an Accord 
of December 5th, 1935, agreed to examine the demands in a 
friendly spirit, and the Ukrainian Party helped to vote the 
Army Budget the following January. But in October of the 
same year a conference of U.N.D.O. at Lwow expressed dis- 
appointment with the results of the “ Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment,” and dissatisfaction with the progress of agrarian 
reform. It demanded improved opportunities for the Civil 
Service, and significantly declaimed against the spread of 
Communism, a statement that perhaps sounded gratefully in 
the listening ears of traditional individualists across the 
Eastern borders. But anyhow, Poland was under the 
“ Colonels,” and they were all for unity—for good military 
reasons. In the spring of 1937 the attempt was made by 
Colonel Koé to form a Camp of National Unity as the nucleus 
perhaps of a unified totalitarian State. But it has fallen some- 
what flat. The Slav, in fact, is not quite so docile as his race 
name suggests. The Cracow Congress of February-March 1938 
denounced totalitarianism. But external menace is now 
successfully emphasising the need for unity. Meanwhile, 
however, there was another Ukrainian Congress at Lwow in 
January 1938, attended by 200 delegates, who found little 
else to do but declaim against the non-implementation of the 
Pact of 1935. Another Congress in May decided to abandon 
co-operation. 

On December gth, 1938, an Autonomy Bill was tabled by 
the U.N.D.O. leader Mudryj. It asks for a wide autonomous 
area to include the White Russians of Poland, with authority 
over local forces, and recognition of both Polish and Ukrainian 
as official languages. The Central Government is conceded 
control of Foreign Affairs, Defence and Finance. However, 
the Speaker disallowed the Bill as one not having the support 
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required for a Constitutional amendment. U.N.D.O. called 
an Emergency Conference of Ukrainian leaders at Lwow at 
the end of the year. But there were other “ emergencies ” in 
the air, perhaps producing that good that comes proverbially 
out of evil. Anyhow Mudryj, after some opposition from the 
“ irreconcilables,” was given powers to make a final attempt 
to negotiate. The conciliatory atmosphere was, however, 
disturbed by repressive measures against White Russians in 
January 1939, and the police actually fired on a Ukrainian 
mob at Urman (Galicia) on the 15th. 

It is clear that the situation offers plenty of scope for dis- 
ruptive intrigue, and German “ expansionists ” have been 
taking full advantage of it, hoping to exploit the discontents 
of both the Russian and Polish Ukraines so as to induce them 
to unite in a vassal State under German tutelage. The new 
British policy will certainly check these designs, but last 
December soothsayers in Germany (there appears to be a 
recrudescence of them there) were foretelling that things 
would begin to move towards the end of February. There was 
some disagreement as to the outcome, but those who pro- 
pounded “ ruin ” for Germany might now justly claim to be 
true prophets of her moral downfall. Ukrainian nationalists, 
anyhow, should ponder the prospect. After all, the moral 
principles of justice, truth, liberty and human rights matter 
more than mere political “ nationalism.” Given the former, 
national idiosyncrasies, fructifying in characteristic cultural 
contributions to the common stock, will find scope and 
welcome. Without those basic necessities, all culture and 
civilisation must die. The real “ ideological conflict ” to-day, 
about which so much cant is spoken, is not over political 
forms of government but between those who stand for basic 
moral principles and those who oppose them. Shevchenko’s 
own appeal was primarily for their establishment amongst his 
own people. In the present challenge to them Ukrainians 
would do well to join themselves to those striving to uphold 
them. Afterwards it will be the task of the triumphant forces 
of liberty and justice to provide cultural opportunities for all 
the Slav peoples within the framework of some wider union 
of civilised mankind. 

A. S. Etwett-Sutron. 
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FIGHTING CANCER. 


HE fate of people suffering from cancer is decided at 

the moment they are put under appropriate treatment. 

How many cancer patients could be saved by radiation 
or operation at the very beginning of their illness! But 
generally they die for being treated too late. Thus the most 
important practical problem in fighting this widespread 
disease is early diagnosis and early treatment. For the 
prevention of cancerous diseases and their preliminary stages 
an annual preventive examination of the healthy and their 
conditions of life and work is indispensable. 

Goethe’s fear that the world would one day be a big hos- 
pital and we should all be nursing each other is characteristic 
of health conditions in his time. Then (about 1808) there 
were 36-3 deaths a year per thousand in London. How dif- 
ferent it is to-day! By personal and public modern hygiene, 
by the higher standard of life, by the energetic measures 
against infants’ and children’s diseases and epidemics, par- 
ticularly tuberculosis, the general death-rate during the last 
hundred years has been reduced by more than two-thirds. 
Accordingly the average term of life has been increased. In 
England the probable duration of life for a boy (1930-2) will 
on an average be 58-74 years, for a girl even 62-88, whereas 
in the decade 1871-80 it was only 41-35 and 44-62. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this increase of longevity means new 
biological dangers for civilised humanity, especially as the 
Great War thinned out the flower of European youth, and 
increased birth control deprives the world of further millions. 
Parallel to the shrinkage of youth and the widening of the 
older groups goes an increase of illnesses of age, above all of 
cancer. In 1936 77,271 died in Great Britain of malignant 
tumours. About every seventh male and every sixth female 
death was due to cancer. Approximately about 2} millions 
perish every year on the globe from this fell disease. It kills 
more people in civilised countries than tuberculosis and all 
infectious diseases together (in Great Britain in 1936 54,433 
against 26,544 of tuberculosis of the lungs). The number of 
cancer cases still living is much greater than is to be gathered 
from official statistics. Of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
living to-day, according to the latest statistics, about 63 mil- 
lions are to die of cancer, if—to quote Wells—this “ not only 
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most difficult but also most important problem of humanity ” 
is not more successfully resisted. 

These facts caused a fatalistic conception of cancer, the only 
illness without the power to cure itself, especially as even 
surgery seemed to hold out little hope. Even in the world of 
science a sterile scepticism was spreading. As late as 1931 a 
well-known doctor and statistician wrote: “Cancer must 
indeed be regarded as the most important regulator of the 
stock of those over fifty . . . its task seems to be that of thin- 
ning out among the still healthy! ” This conception of cancer 
as an incurable disease of old age, even as “‘ a physiological 
cause of death,” not only paralyses all endeavours of resistance 
but also contradicts facts. ‘‘ Physiological death” is caused 
by a cessation of the vital functions, as a rule an inevitable 
consequence of the wearing out of highly organised cells in the 
nervous, vascular and glandular system. But cancer is in 
many cases not inevitable and in its preliminary stage no 
more an incurable illness. At this early stage, which is local 
and mostly painless, Réntgen and radium therapy can cure 
without operation almost all kinds of skin and lip cancers, 
more than one-third of all mouth and laryngeal cancers, 
almost two-thirds of all uterine cancers and, in combination 
with surgery, as many cancers of the breast. Also in the 
sphere of stomach and intestinal cancer the successes of 
surgery are increased with the development of early diagnosis. 

Thousands of sufferers from cancer could have been saved 
if they had recetved competent treatment at the very begin- 
ning of their disease. But even in Paris, even in the Cancer 
Institute which is famous for its successes with radiation, 
despite the untiring investigations of the Ligue Franco-Anglo- 
Américaine contre le Cancer, 20 per cent. of the women with 
uterine cancer could not be treated because of the advanced 
stage of their illness ; of the remaining 80 only a fraction, 
6°7 per cent., were in the early and most curable stage. 

Cancer is not merely an “ illness of old age.” It occurs also 
at an earlier age, especially at full maturity. Before their 
fifty-ninth year almost as many people die from cancer as 
from sixty upward. About half of all death cases from cancer 
in women of the age of 30-49 are due to breast and uterus. In 
Germany about 25,000 women die of cancer every year. It is 
also very sad to learn how many men qualified to be pioneers 
of culture and civilisation have been cut off by cancer before 
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their time. How wrong is the “ heroic conception ” of the 
task of cancer being to “ thin out those over 50”! Very many 
geniuses have produced important works in all spheres when 
already in the so-called “ cancer-age.” From Plato (92) to 
Kant (80), from Michelangelo (89) to Titian (99), from 
Hippocrates (about 83) to Pawlow (87), from Newton (85) to 
Alexander von Humboldt (90), from St. Paul (64 ?) to Albertus 
Magnus (87), from Plutarch (about 80) to Ranke (91), from 
Solon (about 81) to Franklin (84), from Euripides (74) to 
Goethe (83), from Archimedes (75) to Edison (84), from Haydn 
(77) to Verdi (88), we can call up an army of immortals who 
in their old age have been important factors in the develop- 
ment of our civilisation. Especially at the present stage of 
science, civilisation and technique, when decades of prepara- 
tory study are necessary for the mastering of a subject, and as 
a compensation for the lost generation, the preservation of the 
creative power in maturer years up to the natural limits of life 
must be one of the main objects of modern medicine. To attain 
this end it is above all necessary to fight against the diseases 
of old age, in particular to solve the cancer problem. 

Recent experimental and clinical research has revealed for 
several kinds of cancer a number of causative factors, and so 
opened the way to prevention. For instance, the kinds of | 
occupational cancer caused by frequent or prolonged slight 
irritation of textures could almost certainly be prevented. 
An example of the long gestation of the cancer caused by 
irritation is the soot-cancer described by Percival Pott in 1775. 
At that time five-year-old children, “ climbing boys,” were 
employed to clean chimneys. They suffered from chronic 
skin ulcers, the so-called ‘‘ soot-warts ” which after a latent 
period of twenty to thirty years became real cancerous ulcers. 
By the law for the protection of children chimney-sweeping 
was permitted only after 16. Henceforth chimney-sweepers 
became ill with soot-cancer showing the same symptoms and 
after the same latent period, namely between the thirty-fifth 
and forty-fifth year. Thanks to the new Russian chimneys 
and to the use of brooms in ball form as well as greater per- 
sonal cleanliness chimney-sweep’s cancer has almost disap- 
peared. 

A more recent example of the fact that occupational cancer 
is only the last stage of a process lasting many years 1s 
“ Réntgen-cancer.” Thousands of sufferers to-day owe their 
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lives to the appropriate intensive Réntgen-depth-therapy 
without having incurred any damage by the rays. But it was 
different at the beginning of the Réntgen era. Not knowing 
the biological effect of these invisible rays, experimenters, 
doctors and assistants exposed themselves for years and 
repeatedly without any protective devices to the then still 
very primitive apparatus. After a latent period of four to 
twenty years there appeared proliferations, badly healing 
ulcers and at last real skin-cancers which have killed more 
than 200 persons of 35 to 50. Thanks to the—also legally 
prescribed—protective devices (such as filters, leaden walls, 
lead-glass screen, protection of pipes and of body, limitation 
of working-time), ray-cancer is made almost impossible. 

These observations teach us that occupational cancer 
develops on an originally normal ground. The first stage is 
characterised by harmful and repeated slight irritation which, 
often prolonged for many years, permanently damages the 
texture. This long exposure to irritation which precedes the 
formation of these kinds of cancer explains the fact that it 
appears more often at a maturer age, when the protecting and 
resisting functions of the organism are getting weaker. Every- 
where in pathology we see that the young organism reacts 
against damage caused by irritation with an acute inflamma- 
tion, nature’s great biological remedy, whereas the older 
organism cannot—or does not sufficiently—react in this way. 
The irritation is not a specific one causing cancer, but all 
energies of weak intensity can produce it. Even sunlight can 
cause premature ageing of the skin in occupations especially 
exposed to weather, as with farmers or sailors. The ultra- 
violet chemical part of light which, correctly dosed, produces 
in the skin the antirachitical vitamin D, produces in higher 
concentration through over-stimulation the poisonous Toxi- 
sterin, which eventually causes chronic skin-inflammation, 
rank, horny, cellular growth which at last, after a latent 
period of decades, can degenerate into skin cancer. On the 
same principles as applied in Réntgen-protection, simple 
remedies, such as protection against concentrated sunlight by 
yellow or red veils, screens, application of cream and general 
care of the skin, careful treatment of skin diseases, can prevent 
cancer. 

Only a fraction of the people suffering from damage by 
irritation get cancer, namely those who have a constitutional 
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or an acquired disposition towards it. There is, for instance, a 
constitutional disposition to cancer attached to a very rare 
skin disease which may occur with children of closely related 
parents. With them the still imperceptible irritations of regu- 
lar daylight may lead to incurable ulcers and wart-like forma- 
tions on the exposed parts of the body which are developing 
into cancer, and generally end with death before the school 
age. As prophylactic measures the prohibition of marriage 
between consanguineous people and permanent protection 
against the light of the exposed parts of the body would be 
advisable. 

The fight against cancerous diseases must also be directed 
against those factors which are able to weaken the resistance 
power of the organism against carcinogenous irritations in 
general, such as chronic poisoning with alcohol, tobacco, 
arsenic, and especially against a syphilis which may have 
occurred many years before, which can be proved in Io per 
cent. of all cancer cases. With cancer of the tongue a syphilitic 
infection can be proved in 60 to 80 per cent. of cases, particu- 
larly if there is also excessive use of tobacco. Thus the 
investigation of causes of mouth cancer shows the direc- 
tion of prophylaxis—fight against venereal diseases and 
abuse of tobacco (lip cancer of pipe smokers), cleansing of 
the cavity of the mouth, timely removal of the white plaques 
(leukoplakia), particularly in former syphilitics, careful 
treatment of syphilis, general strengthening, avoidance of 
overfeeding and of extreme irritations, such as chewing betel 
which causes the frequent cases of cancer of the mouth 
among Hindus. Not less than 1,207 cases of mouth cancer 
were described among 1,700 cancer cases in South India. The 
three factors: syphilis, abuse of tobacco and concentrated 
alcohol explain the more frequent localisation at the entrance 
ducts in the cancer cases of men. During the years 1911-20 
there died of lip cancer 2,361 men compared with 180 women 
in England, and 10,114 compared with 1,009 of cancer of the 
tongue. With the male sex laryngeal cancer is about five 
times, cancer of the bladder and of the lungs about three times 
as frequent as with females. 

Contrasted with the relative frequency of these male 
cancers is the almost exclusively female cancer of the breast. 
Here again the preliminary causes could not seldom be pre- 
vented. How often an obdurate eczema on the nipples, a 
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benignant swelling, a chronic inflammation of the breast, as 


happens so often with unmarried women who have not nursed, 
develops into cancer! Cancer of the gall bladder is three 
times as frequent with the female sex, in accordance with the 
more frequent gall-stone diseases and chronic inflammation. 
With its prevention and careful treatment the frequency of 
cancer of the gall bladder will be reduced. Cancer of the 
thyroid gland, formerly so frequent in Switzerland, has 
largely decreased since the reduction of goitres as a conse- 
quence of the prophylactic delivery of iodised salt and opera- 
tive removal. Uterine cancer is often developed on the basis 
of inflammatory irritation in connection with repeated in- 
juries at confinements, neglected chronic catarrhs, erosion by 
pessary pressure, polypuses, white plaques. The first signal, 
irregular bleedings after the fortieth year, is often disregarded. 
All these kinds of cancer, where lasting damage is causing the 
illness, are easily recognisable with the modern methods of 
examination and therefore curable in time. The causative 
factors of cancer are more frequent with the working classes, 
and since they pay no attention to the painless pre- 
liminary stages, death caused by cancer is more frequent with 
them. 

This greater percentage of mortality of the poor, especially 
with the more easily recognisable cancers, is to be seen from 
some English statistics in which mortality from cancer is 
systematised into five social classes. It is highest in the lowest 
social class. With 100,000 men over 45 the proportion in 
1921-3 is as follows: There died of cancer of the skin 6 (rich): 
20 (poor), of the lips 1: 10, of the tongue 14: 41, of the jaws 
4:18, of the mouth (pharynx, tonsils) 12 : 28, of the larynx 
13:19, of the cesophagus 14: 28, of the stomach 66: 117. 
Also the death-rate of uterine cancer is indubitably greater 
with the working classes. How men’s professions influence 
their fate is likewise shown by English statistics on mortality 
in different professions. In 1921-3 the standard death-rate 
of cancer was 68 with clergyman, 102 with physicians, 159 
with tobacco workers, 179 with tin and copper miners, 180 
with brewers, 212 with cotton spinners, 230 with waiters and 
231 with basement barmen. The different professions are 
exposed to cancer in particular parts of the body according 
to the impact of the cancer-producing factors. 

Workers in the following industries are liable to skin cancer : 
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briquettes, coke, lighting-gas, petroleum, mineral lubricating 
oil, pitch, tar, unrefined paraffin, shale-oil, roofing-felt, cork- 
dust, furnaces (stokers), cotton spinners (jenny machine), 
workers in arsenic foundries, sheep dipping, copper foundries, 
tin foundries, Réntgen and radium industries (dial painters), 
farmers, sailors, fishermen, especially in hot countries like the 
Nile valley. For many years cancerous degeneration is pre- 
ceded by obdurate eczemas, knotty growths, rank flesh, 
badly healing ulcers, pigment warts, fistulas and breaking 
scars. By repeatedly painting a rabbit’s ear with coal-tar, 
and especially with benzpyren (a product of coal-tar), it was 
possible to produce, after a period of three to six months, 
typical cancroids of the skin. Kangri cancer, which the in- 
habitants of Kashmir get on their belly by carrying their 
baskets (kangri) filled with glowing pine-wood, is due to a 
combination of chronic burning and the effect of tar. No less 
than 842 kangri cancers were operated within twenty years 
at the mission hospital at Kashmir. All these damages could 
easily be avoided. Likewise avoidable are chronic cauterisa- 
tion by inorganic acids and alkalic lyes or prolonged applica- 
tion of arsenic, especially with those who suffer from cutaneous 
affections (psoriasis) and’whose skin has become more sensitive 
owing to often-repeated Rontgen treatment. Particularly tragic 
is the endemic lung cancer of the miners in the Schneeberg 
mines (arsenic, cobalt, nickel, sulphur, bismuth, radon), where 
work usually began at 16. After fifteen to twenty years en- 
demic cancer of the lungs appeared which generally resulted in 
death in the forties. About 71 per cent. of all deaths among 
the Schneeberg miners were caused by lung cancer. For this 
reason the mine was recently closed. 

Cancer of the lungs is undoubtedly increasing. From post 
mortem statistics we learn that in the last twenty-five years it 
has grown from 4°34 per cent. of all cancer cases to 13 per 
cent. This increase is said to be due to working in the dust of 
tarred roads, in garages (carbonic oxide, automobile disease), 
in the dust of metal grinding, in smoky plants, and in the 
manufacture of gas for war purposes. The cleansing of air is 
no less important than that of water. The following reliable 
health regulations are necessary: protection against dust, 
acids, poisonous gas, excessive exposure to sunlight ; applica- 
tion of air-filters, ventilation, respirators, exhausters, wearing 
working clothes that are cleansed of poisonous matter, having 
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wash-rooms, baths, dining-rooms, in the factories, mechanisa- 
tion of the methods of production, regular change of work 
from closed to airy rooms, limited working hours, etc. The 
same applies to cancer of the bladder which has been observed 
in dye-works. In Basle there died of cancer of the bladder 
(after a latent period of fifteen years) thirty-three times as 
many aniline workers as from the average of the whole male 
population of Basle. With aniline workers and cloth-dyers a 
regular hygienic control, frequent change of work and 
examinations of the bladder are necessary ; and if catarrhs, 
chronic growths, polyps, stones are manifest, the dyeing 
work should be stopped immediately. Cancer of the bladder 
also occurs frequently with the fishermen of the Nile and 
ploughmen in Egypt, among whom the eggs of Bilharzia- 
parasites locate themselves in the bladder. 

Cancer of the cesophagus and the stomach is not seldom 
found in persons who get burns of the mucous from too hot 
food and drink as well as hot alcohol. The stomach cancer 
of cooks is due to the tasting of hot dishes, and the cesophagus 
cancer of the Chinese—almost always with men—to the 
frequent swallowing of boiling rice. The stomach is especially 
sensitive to mechanical, thermic or chemical irritation. Often 
cancer of the stomach is preceded by chronic catarrh, chronic 
gastric ulcer, polyps or scars. It is remarkable that during the 
times of bad nourishment in the war a reduction of cancer in 
the stomach was observed. 

The rules for the prevention and fighting of cancer can be 
formulated in ten commandments : 

I. Personal Hygiene. The individual is not only the captain 
of his own destiny and that of his family. As a member of the 
community he has also the social duty, by obeying hygienic 
commandments, to keep his producing power to the maximum 
age lest he and his family become a public burden before their 
time. It is not enough to observe the general rules, such as 
suitable nourishment, moderation, care of the skin, extreme 
cleanliness, fresh air, light, sun, exercise. To keep one’s power 
of resistance, above all against the danger of cancer, it is 
especially necessary to avoid carcinogenous diseases as far as 
possible, particularly syphilis and the abuse of alcohol and 
tobacco. Moreover, members of families affected with cancer 
in the same region should not inter-marry. Long life would bea 
fatal gift if it were not a life of health. 
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Il. Hygiene of Environment. Lifelong prevention of harm- 
ful chronic or recurring irritations. 

III. Industrial Hygiene. The maximum elimination of 
carcinogenous chemical, thermic, actinic and mechanical 
irritation. General hygienisation of industrial plants, particu- 
larly safety regulations in dangerous trades. 

IV. Soctal Hygiene. General control of industrial enter- 
prises including the very small uninspected ones and home 
industry. Regular examinations by insurance doctors with 
instructions to report. 

V. Frequently repeated personal information by the family 
doctor and general enlightenment through health specialists. 
The terrible fate of cancer sufferers is due partly to the nature 
of the disease, which creeps on painlessly, partly to neglect and 
indifference. From the first signals of the preliminary stages 
till the outbreak of the illness precious years often elapse, 
during which people enjoying good general health could have 
been rescued from the danger zone, especially as many 
cancers, thanks to modern diagnostic and therapeutic 
methods, are already recognisable in the preliminary stage. 

VI. Special curative prophylaxis of the predisposition to 
forerunners of cancer by most careful treatment of all acute 
illnesses from childhood onwards, so that they do not reach 
the chronic stage. 

VII. Early radical removal of all weak points, such as 
chronic ulcers, tissue growths, white plaques (leukoplakia), 
polyps, growing warts, innocent ulcers, especially if they are 
exposed to irritation. 

VIII. Immediate removal of incipient cancer by operation, 
electro-coagulation, radium, Réntgen. Increase of institutes 
equipped with the best staff and modern apparatus. No 
doubtful preliminary cures! Cancer therapy is full of unsub- 
stantiated assurances. Every delay is a danger. 

IX. After-care for operated or radiated people, partly to sub- 
mit them to a longer after-treatment which increases the 
resisting power of the organism, partly in order to be able by 
regular observation to discover relapses in time and to submit 
them to a repetition of the treatment. 

X. Periodical Examination. Popular enlightenment 
through physicians and nurses, through films and radio, 
through lectures, travelling exhibitions, leaflets, etc., has 
had only limited success. We need an organisation which has 
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proved itself in the fight against popular diseases : periodical 
examination of the state of health combined with a hygienic 
revision of our mode of life. In how many people believed to be 
healthy is there casually discovered a dangerous disposition to 
an illness, or already a serious disease, or harmful working and 
living conditions, for instance in recruiting, or before becoming 
insured. Many who do not know that they are ill could thus be 
cured intime. Even more necessary than the already customary 
dental examination is an annual systematic examination of all 
the important organs at least from our fortieth year, which 
means the beginning of the process of decline in the organism. 
This could be done by the family doctor, the medical adviser 
of the factory, the insurance societies and especially the hos- 
pital, as 1o per cent. of the population pass through the hos- 
pitals a year. In these already diagnostically equipped 
institutions prevention would be easy, and they could thus 
become effective organs of popular education and public 
health: “ Preventories.”? They would, of course, charge no fees 
to the poor, as their health is their only property and the 
active man is the highest possession of humanity. The annual 
preventive examination of the healthy is the best weapon in 
the fight against the tragic “‘ too late ” ! which is the fate of so 
many besides those suffering from cancer. It is due to the 
health education through the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company that the insured who have been making use for ten 
years of the privilege of examination in the Life Extension 
Institute have a death-rate 18 per cent. smaller than that of 
the best comparative groups. 

From all these facts we see that the science of to-day 
possesses effective weapons for the prevention and cure of a 
number of cancerous diseases in their early stages. Those 
who know what misery this most disastrous of all illnesses has 
brought upon a great part of mankind are morally and socially 
bound to help in its restriction. As in the fight against 
plagues and epidemics, so in that against the widespread 
disease of cancer, individual and collective measures will 
result in preventive and curative successes. May the belief in 
the practicability of this lofty aim encourage the forces 
working towards its fulfilment! 


Paut Lazarus. 
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SCOTLAND AT THE CROSSROADS. 


HE acceleration of the rearmament programme has not 

brought recovery to Scotland. It has not even brought 

improvement. In the year of her great Exhibition, 
Scotland showed signs of continued decline. Her leaders, 
fully conscious of the sad state of affairs, have been making 
real efforts to stem the tide; but the problem remains un- 
solved, and much greater efforts are needed. There is small 
hope, however, that these efforts will be made until Scotland’s 
condition is viewed in true perspective. A radical change in 
outlook must come first. Common sense will then dictate a 
radical change in policy. 

Scotland’s unemployment total remains high. After a 
modest improvement it has been rising again during the past 
twelve months. In November 1938 the unemployment total 
was 253,892—20,000 more than in November 1937—and of 
these no fewer than 220,277 were “‘ wholly unemployed.” 
Throughout 1938 the total was approximately 20,000 higher 
than in the previous year. The total is 50 per cent. higher 
than’in 1929. More than half of the total is concentrated 
in Glasgow and the industrial West. Glasgow alone, with 
81,000 unemployed, has an unemployment rate of 17-2 per 
cent., compared with London’s rate of 7 per cent.; and 
another black spot on a grey background is Dundee, where 
the unemployment rate is as high as 18-9 per cent. 

The Poor Relief figures show a marked reduction compared 
with the total of two years ago; but the reduction does not, 
in fact, reflect an improvement, for the simple reason that 
approximately 100,000 cases were in 1937 transferred to the 
charge of the Unemployment Assistance Board. In 1929 the 
Poor Relief total, including dependants, was 192,098. By 
March 1937 it had risen to 337,915. The latest figure is 
232,095, but bearing in mind that about 100,000 were trans- 
ferred to the Unemployment Assistance Board when the 
change was made in 1937, and that the Board has since been 
dealing with many other cases that would formerly have 
claimed Poor Relief, it will be realised that the latest returns 
indicate no improvement. 

Scotland’s revenue, according to Dr. J. A. Bowie, Principal 
of the Dundee School of Economics, has fallen 30 per cent. in 
fifteen years. Her income tax receipts have declined to only 
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7 per cent. of the receipts for England and Wales, compared 
with II per cent. in 1919. z 

Complete figures of Scotland’s exports are not available, 
because a large proportion of the shipments are made through 
English and Welsh ports ; but it can safely be said that the 
decline in Scottish exports has been greater since 1929-30 
than the decline in British exports as a whole; and the 
decline in exports from the Port of Glasgow of Scottish 
galvanised sheets from 44,838 tons in 1929 to 11,361 tons in 
1937—a decline which is mainly attributed to the tariff on 
imported sheet bars, the industry’s chief raw material—may 
be taken to illustrate the deterioration. British exports of 
galvanised sheets have declined heavily since 1929-30, and 
exports from Scotland’s leading port now constitute only 
§ per cent. of the diminished total. 

The grave unemployment problem is due mainly to the 
decline in exports, and the deplorable state of housing may 
be attributed to the same cause. Sir William Goodchild, 
Secretary-General of the Scottish Economic Committee, 
recently referred to the condition of housing as “a national 
disgrace.” No fewer than 250,000 houses are still needed in 
Scotland. One in four of the population of nearly five millions 
is (to quote Sir William Goodchild) “ living under conditions 
which are fatal to moral and physical progress.” No doubt 
much can be done, even in depression, to remove this blemish 
on Scotland’s national life—the task of eradicating social evils 
cannot wait upon prosperity—but the real solution of the 
housing problem, which is only part of the greater problem of 
poverty, will not be reached until Scotland’s export trade 
recovers and restores the buying power of her people. Then, 
and then only, will those who are badly housed to-day be able 
to buy or rent new houses to order. 

Scotland has made little progress in the development of 
modern light industries. Her capital is mainly tied up in the 
heavy and primary producing industries. There is a real need 
for the development of new industries, and the authorities 
who have been studying Scotland’s problem have been trying 
to stimulate activity in this direction. The new industrial 
estate at North Hillington offers tempting opportunities to 
enterprising manufacturers. Already fifty-five new factories 
have been opened, while 120 others have been or are in course 
of construction on the estate. But the development of new 
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light industries, while it will help, cannot solve the problem 
of industrial depression in Scotland, and probably the leading 
Scottish industrialists realise this. At all events, few new 
factories, apart from those recently opened at the North 
Hillington Estate, have been established in Scotland since 
1931. In the years 1932-5, only seventy-four new factories 
were opened, and in the same period 102 factories were closed 
down. In 1936-7, forty-eight new factories were opened (as 
against twenty-eight closed down) ; but this compares very 
unfavourably with the progress made in England and Wales, 
where 1,044 new factories were opened in the same two years. 

Scotland still depends, and I think must continue to depend 
mainly, upon her great heavy manufacturing and primary 
producing industries. More than half of her whole production 
is engaged in heavy iron and steel production, engineering, 
shipbuilding, coal-mining, agriculture and fishing. Her 
main industrial development has been based on her mineral 
resources, principally coal, and she must continue to capitalise 
these great natural assets. Unfortunately the effects of the 
War proved damaging. The military and naval demands of 
1914-18 intensified activity in the manufacture of heavy 
equipment. There was too much specialisation ; and as this 
type of manufacture involved huge capital expenditure 
Scotland’s industry has been burdened ever since, in periods 
of depression, by heavy overhead costs. Capital which might 
have found its way into new kinds of production has remained 
locked up, often earning nothing, in industries for whose 
products the demand, both at home and abroad, has 
diminished. 

To-day unemployment is particularly high in these indus- 
tries, and it is still rising. In coal-mining last November, 
14,552 were out of work—an increase of 807 compared with 
November 1937. In shipbuilding the total rose by 961 to 
11,683. In general engineering the total rose by 3,558 to 
9,143. And in iron and steel the total actually rose by 3,425 
to 6,293. 

These are the industries which one would expect to see 
improving in a period of unprecedented rearmament ; yet 
they are still languishing. If our industrial leaders and 
economic advisers are wise, they will not encourage hopes in 
rearmament as a means of recovery, even though new orders 
serve to quicken the pulse of industry for a time. The lessons 
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of the past must not be forgotten. Greater capitalisation of 
our heavy industrial plant to cope with rearmament orders 
will mean a legacy of over-capitalisation in the future. 
Leadership has been sadly lacking in Scotland in the years 
since the War, and the timely warnings of Dr. Bowie have 
made little impression on the public; but in more recent 
times Sir Steven Bilsland, Chairman of the Scottish Economic 
Committee, and Sir William Goodchild have performed a 
national service in reminding both industry and the public 
of the danger of putting their faith in rearmament for 
recovery. 


It would neither be in the tradition nor in the interests of 
Scotland (said Sir Steven Bilsland) to place reliance for the future 
on what may be a temporary, if feverish, rearmament boom... . 
In so far as activity is due to the rearmament programme, it is a 
recovery of a false type. 


And Sir William Goodchild, in a recent address, elaborated 
the point : 


Scotland (he said) depends for her prosperity on her export trade, 
and the diversion of the energies of Scottish industry to warlike 
things is a hindrance to the active development of the export trade, 
to which, in present circumstances, vigilant attention must be paid 
in view of the serious competition of totalitarian States using their 
full political and military power to reinforce economic penetration 
of foreign markets. There is a risk that Scotland, owing to the 
needs of a national emergency, will miss the opportunity of 
developing her foreign connections. 


Rearmament encourages concentration, but it offers no help 
in reaching a permanent solution of the critical export 
problem ; nor does it permanently help Scotland’s internal 
consuming power. Political and international considerations 
combine to distract the minds both of our leaders and of the 
public from radical economic reforms. The needs of the 
moment must be served—but the dangers must also be 
observed if past mistakes are not to be repeated and if a 
false recovery is not to be allowed to blind us to the realities 
of the situation. 

Scotland, then, dependent as she is upon a recovery of her 
export trade, should be vitally concerned with the movement 
to lower the barriers to international trade. At present 
neither the industrialists nor the public show any disposition 
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to place a return to freer trade in the forefront of a national 
policy, and the need for far-sighted planning, not only to 
stimulate internal development but to focus attention on the 
primary conditions of recovery and to co-ordinate the national 
forces in an effort to compel action along the necessary lines, 
is urgent. The Industrial Policy Committee appointed by the 
Scottish Liberal Federation have given a lead, and Sir William 
Goodchild and the Scottish Economic Committee have been 
urging the public to realise the need for a long-term, balanced 
economic policy to supersede the half-baked efforts of the 
present Government. The Scottish Economic Committee is 
at present handicapped by limited powers and resources. An 
Economic General Staff is needed, with powers and financial 
backing, to plan for the future along broad, generous lines. 
There is need for technical research into the possibilities of 
new industries and new methods ; for economic study, the 
framing of a long-term national policy, and guidance in 
relating the technical research work to the national policy ; 
and for financial accommodation to put the desired policies 
into effect. As an effective liaison body between the statutory 
power and private and public enterprise inside the country, 
the Scottish Development Council is a failure. It has neither 
the power nor the influence to compel action on a national 
scale—and after seven years it is doubtful whether it even 
has a policy! 

The condition of Scotland’s agriculture has not improved 
under the policies of State aid of recent years. One quarter 
of Scotland’s territory is still under cultivation, but the area 
is steadily declining. During the past ten years 100,000 acres 
have gone out of cultivation. Year by year more workers 
leave the land. The evil of land monopoly is still with us, and 
even if purchasing power for the produce of agriculture were 
restored, farming could not achieve complete health until the 
power of monopoly was broken down by means of rating and 
taxation of the capital value of land, which would both make 
it uneconomic for private owners to hold land which they are 
not developing and also relieve buildings and other improve- 
ments of taxation. As an alternative to the Socialist policy 
of land nationalisation we must have a system under which 
the ownership of land ensures that the best possible use will 
be made of the land (which should be held in trusteeship for 
the nation), which will reward, instead of penalising, enterprise, 
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and which will encourage co-operation to reduce costs 
between producers and consumers, and the building-up of a 
credit system on the Danish model. At the present time credit 
is not easily procured by farmers, especially small farmers, 
because the demand for their products and the future outlook 
do not justify the granting of credit. The Scottish fishing 
industry suffers under the same handicap. 

The truth is, the problems of agriculture and fishing cannot 
be solved independently, and the efforts to save these indus- 
tries by the granting of subsidies are bound to fail, because 
the primary need of farmer and fisherman is markets. With- 
out markets, subsidies are merely State “doles.” Given 
buoyant markets, subsidies are unnecessary. The problems 
of the farmer and fisherman will be mainly solved when the 
problem of the heavy Scottish industries is solved, because 
the farmer’s market and the fisherman’s market are in the 
industrial areas. A revival in export trade which would cure 
the unemployment problem and put money into the pockets 
of the wage and salary earners in the thickly populated 
industrial areas would go a long way towards bringing new 
prosperity to agriculture and fishing. 

Scotland stands at the crossroads to-day. She has to make 
up her mind whether, by a new awakening of national con- 
sciousness and healthy private enterprise, by voluntary 
co-operation, and by freedom of trade, both internal and inter- 
national, she is to shape her own ends, or whether she is to 
sell her birthright of sturdy independence and lose her soul 
under a régime of rigid State control. It is the choice between 
enlightened private enterprise and Socialism. 

To-day State intervention is increasing. It is not the 
Socialism of the Labour Party, but the Socialism of Protec- 
tion, which takes the shape of monopoly. The public scarcely 
discern the danger. The protected industries are short-sighted 
enough to believe that once they are firmly in the saddle they 
will be able to keep a tight rein on the Socialist horse. They 
forget that they are liable to be thrown. If there is one thing 
that justifies Socialism, and which will win the support of 
Liberals, it is private monopoly. In Scotland to-day our 
greatest heavy industry, iron and steel, is a monopoly. 
Private competition has gone. The industry is ruled by price 
rings. There is a central control which has both producers and 
consumers at its mercy, although so far a Protectionist 
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Government, in dire need for supplies of armaments and in 
dread of a public revolt against profiteering, has been able, by 
holding out promises of large orders, to prevent the producers 
from making full use of their new powers. If the iron and steel 
industry, which incidentally controls also 50 per cent. of the 
fuel used in iron and steel production, does not return to the 
system of private enterprise, there are only two alternatives : 
(1) it may be converted into a public corporation, or (2) it may 
become nationalised under a Socialist Government. And it 
is worth bearing in mind that the Labour Party at the 
1935 General Election came very near to getting a majority 
of votes in Scotland. The best safeguard against Socialism is 
enlightened private enterprise. Private monopoly invites 
Socialism, especially when it does not “ produce the goods.” 
At the present time the Scottish iron and steel industry is 
working at only between §0 and 60 per cent. of its capacity. 

Apart from its influence in encouraging the growth of 
monopoly, the Government’s policy for dealing with the 
problem of Scotland’s depression is unsound, both econom- 
ically and socially. Its Special Areas policy is based on the 
granting of funds and facilities to encourage manufacturers 
to settle in the distressed areas. There have been modifica- 
tions in practice since the first Special Areas Act was brought 
into force, but the policy is still unbalanced. It is not a 
broad national policy. It encourages production in the Special 
Areas at the expense of other districts. Dundee, for example, 
has been hit by the policy of inducing manufacturers to settle 
in the West. The success of the Industrial Estate at North 
Hillington will be achieved at the expense of other areas. 
While planning the location of industry in times of depression, 
when there is a lag between productive capacity and effective 
consuming power, is not a policy of radical reform, it has 
much to recommend it, but the favouring of individual 
localities at the expense of others is to be deprecated, and all 
planning arrangements should be on a broad national scale. 

The existing discontents in Scotland justify the growing 
demand for a Scottish Parliament to deal with exclusively 
Scottish affairs and, by making the voice of Scotland vocal, 
to influence British foreign and Imperial policy at West- 
minster. If the Scottish Home Rulers have made little im- 
pression in the past, it is because they lacked a policy. It will 
not solve Scotland’s problem merely to have a Parliament in 
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Edinburgh. If the public are to be rallied to demand a 
Scottish Parliament they must be presented with a definite 
policy. The Scottish Economic Committee is giving a lead in 
this direction, and the final report of the Liberal Industrial 
Committee will present a concrete, constructive policy for 
Scotland which will, it is believed, help to convert public 
opinion to the idea of a Scottish Parliament. The rejection 
by the Parliament at Westminster of the Caledonian Power 
Bill, in spite of the fact that a majority of the Scottish M.P.s 
favoured the Bill, made a deep impression on Scottish public 
opinion. The opportunity will come again, however, because 
it is gradually being realised that the development of electric 
power can play a great part in Scotland’s future recovery. 

Scotland’s most vital need is a revival of her export trade, 
and it is believed that a Scottish Parliament, fully conscious 
of Scotland’s dependence on exports, could play a powerful 
part in influencing the Imperial Parliament to reverse the 
present economic foreign policy and lead the way boldly in 
organising a free trade (or freer trade) group of nations, or in 
some other way to move towards real free trade, in the know- 
ledge that this would not only bring a revival of export trade 
but also contribute to a peaceful settlement of international 
discontents. 

Ranatp M. Finptay. 


GERMAN LITERATURE TO-DAY. 
ERHAPS it may seem a trifle ludicrous that the Muse 


of Literature should be masquerading now among all 

the gay paraphernalia of swastikas, military bands 
and flag-waving. Through the post-war years, the years of 
Germany’s vassalage, the creative spirit was crushed out 
of her: mankind was in fetters, like the fly incarcerated 
within the amber. Only beneath the new régime has there 
come a youth movement afoot, and like all youth movements 
it is charmingly confident, proclaiming to the whole world as 
a new-discovered truth that it is bliss in this dawn to be 
alive. History is indeed repeating itself with an intoxicating 
novelty. At least we cannot help admitting that these writers 
are interpreting the modern world to us where some of our 
contemporary English poets, with their incoherence and their 
laboured obscurity, have failed. For they have revivified 
the whole domain of modern German literature. They 
have a demonic energy about them. They are drawn from 
all classes and ranks. There are, for instance, Dwinger 
the soldier, Kolbenheyer the thinker, Griese the farmer, 
Lersch the blacksmith, and Hans Grimm the colonial 
pioneer, appealing for the expatriated. They are artists ; 
their canvas is large, and they are not niggardly with the 
paint. 

Let us approach Dwinger with a certain diffidence. For he 
voices all those same beautiful and noble sentiments which our 
own writers upon the War have expressed. There is no hatred 
here, as there never was among the actual Tommies who fought, 
no more sabre-rattling, no more clinking of spurs, no important 
goose-stepping. Indeed, for England he has an abiding love. 
It is fine writing, simple, stark and direct, and read every- 
where—the copies in the public libraries are dirty and dogs- 
eared—and Dwinger’s ideal, in his own words “to lay the 
foundation-stone to a new Germany,” to Gemeinschaft, that is, 
to brotherhood and a mutual understanding, has made wide- 
spread in his country the cause of peace. It is his fervent belief 
that “ die einzige Idee, die uns hier helfen kann, ist die, dass die 
Leiden dieses ganzen Krieges sich nicht wiederholen diirfen.”* 
These words are like an unburdening—the unburdening 


* The one idea that can help us now is this, that the sufferings of the World War may 
never be repeated. 
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of a man who fought through three winters on the Eastern 
Front, and lived to suffer untold privations in Russian 
captivity. Had Germany won the war, surely she would 
have gained the whole world at the cost of losing her own 
soul. Now at last the old Germany, that is the Germany 
of tradition, is being revived—the Germany that has struggled 
for centuries for her liberty; the Germany of the Janus-head, 
looking East and West. The old Empire has almost been 
won back, but her people have adopted a new point of 
view. “ Der alte Gott ist tot,” writes Dwinger ; for it seems 
to him as though, in the time of their great trial, the earth 
was made new, and the God of his fathers was no more. 
“‘ Briider, lasst uns diese Zeiten nicht vergessen. Lasst sie 
einen Einfluss auf unser kinftiges Leben haben. Nicht 
nur Erinnerung lasst es sein, sondern auch Signal zur 
Erneuerung.’’* 

And so the new age has grown up, a robust age, an age of 
confidence, and youth is on parade. It has bred men with 
a blind faith in their calling, in themselves and in progress. 
Perhaps the awakening is justified. Perhaps some very 
young people, looking upon a member of the older generation, 
may see there a stiff-backed old gentleman, with a whitening 
Bismarckian moustache, a stern patriot of “ Germany before 
all,” and bearing a little consciously the old trappings of a 
Prussian officer. That is all changed now, and they may be 
permitted a slight truculence towards a past age; modern 
ideas are less convinced of their own infallibility. The War 
was for Germany such a very bonfire of values. Now they are 
trying to rebuild on a more secure and lasting basis. It is 
not roses, roses all the way. But it is one version of a doctrine 
for the betterment of mankind. 

With Kolbenheyer we find ourselves in the realm (a little, 
it must be confessed, out of our depth) of German philosophy. 
It is a vast heritage, and one which, as Kolbenheyer made 
out the creed for the movement, threatened to weigh down 
his shoulders beneath its load. A host of memories, whispers 
from the past, come crowding in: there is, for instance, 
the fanatical worship of the God-State by Hegel, Fichte 
and Schelling; the contempt of all material comfort of 
Schopenhauer; the restless seeking of an indeterminate 


* Brethren, may we never forget these times. May they have an influence on all 
our future life. May it not only remain a memory, but also a signal of our re-birth. 
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goal in the Faust legend of Goethe. Conscious of these 
shadows of an ancient wisdom, Kolbenheyer is attempting 
to weave an aureole of legend round the plain laws of the State- 
system. But these Nazi knights, surely they lack the romance, 
the chivalry of Siegfried ? And these Russians, these Socialists, 
these non-Aryans, these devils incarnate, lose, to say the least, 
the charm of a Mephistopheles. Above all, this great Faust 
legend, the effort to cheat death, to overcome an incon- 
trovertible evil with good—surely one of the finest themes 
of romance which comes within our human comprehension— 
is, one might say, almost being reversed! It is questionable, 
therefore, if it be in this way that the Fithrer will pass from 
history into folklore. There may come a time when the national 
vanity will be sated, and the people will have outgrown 
their national playthings. Broken, and old, and _ palsied, 
how shall they appear to the youth of the future, when 
they come to rout out of the lumber-room all the Nazi bric- 
a-brac? But if Kolbenheyer is apt to misinterpret and 
misrepresent Germany’s great past, he is not, it must be 
admitted, blind to this other threat of the future. His 
doctrine is one of an ever-recurring fate. Each life accom- 
plishes its “‘ grenzenlose Fahrt.” Each age seeks and finds 
its own consummation. Kolbenheyer has reached his point: 
the indestructibility of the human soul, whether its life in 
this world be in bonds or not. Perhaps the régime may 
compel him to alter his words a little: the indestructibility 
of the Nazi soul would be more to the point. Perhaps. We 
do not know. We are still, confessedly, a little out of our 
depth. 

But in Griese we are touching ground again, and very 
solid ground too: the hard North German soil. For to Griese, 
in a country of arbitrary frontiers, the earth is the very bond 
of union for the people. Here centuries long have dwelt the 
same families. For their very existence they are indebted to 
the land. It is theirs by right, and by heritage. They are 
of it. Not so much from the pressure of experience, as from 
the promptings of an intimate and lifelong knowledge, Griese 
writes of the immemorial ritual of rustic life, the limited sphere 
of the peasant, the dullard, and the country bumpkin. He is 
almost, one might say, one of themselves. His books have 
a homespun texture. Indeed, did he not send the women- 
folk back to the spinning-wheel, and the men back to the 
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land? Like their Fiihrer, they should be sons of the soil. 
“Die Menschen nennen sich Kinder der Erde,” he writes, 
“und wie kann sie tot sein, wenn sie lebendige Kinder 
hat?”* And again: “Das Korn war schon den Vatern, die in 
schlechten Erntejahren gewissen Hunger entgegensahen, heilig 
gewesen.”+ This, the good earth, is indeed sacred. Its 
histories and its blessings are buried in the mythological 
past. Elusively there appears the Germany of tradition, 
the fairy-tale forests, where the branches are wild and 
satyrine. . . . But Time is not so cruel as he makes out, 
nor Chance so blind. The present lies with us to make or 
mar it. Germany in the twentieth century is farther away 
from being a gallant epic-story than he would have us 
think. 

The peasantry form one-third of the nation. Yet still the 
great majority of the masses are employed in iron and steel 
works, in mines, in factories, and at machines. In Lersch 
they have found their spokesman. There are people who 
have qualms as to some subjects not being “ poetical.” 
That Lersch could have drawn inspiration from the factory 
and the labour camp they consider unthinkable. The one 
they find unlovely. The other merely ridiculous : this enter- 
taining young soldier is shouldering his spade at the sentry- 
box with all the unflinching seriousness as if it were a rifle! 
How amusing is this military air united to so rustic an imple- 
ment! Gay transatlantics even call it “cute”! They 
forget that for the worker himself this is the blessing of Adam. 
It is a form of service—service, that is to say, primarily to 
the German State. Lersch deifies work, because, since the 
War, work to the average German has signified life. The people 
have passed through times of bitter privation, times of com- 
plete chaos and collapse. Body and mind were exhausted, 
their values annihilated. To them was never applied that 
ladylike word the “ unemployed.” They were the “ Arbeits- 
lose”’—the workless—and the starving. It was for them 
that Lersch began to write, even as it was for them that 
the new brooms of the régime have been set so furiously to 
sweep. He comes down to their own level : 


* Men call themselves the children of the earth—how can the earth then be dead 
when she has living children ? 

} To our forefathers who were faced with famine in the years of lean harvests, corn 
itself became sacred. 
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Ich bin wie du ein armer Knecht, 

Bin ein Prolet von Gottes Gnaden. 
Mit allem was da gut und schlecht, 
Bin ich ein Mensch von Gott beladen.* 


Lersch was indeed one of themselves—before the War 
a simple blacksmith, and his writing is all forged at his 
own anvil. He himself is the workman in the blue cotton 
tunic, with horny flesh on his knuckles, and his hands 
scarred with weals. His is simplicity, with something of the 
rough and unruly and intractable about it. The metallic 
ring of his words echoes back to us; they seem to awake the 
pulse of engines, the smell of oil, the sound of voices, the stir 
of living. For in a world where the pianola has replaced the 
lyre, it is the machines that sing rather than the birds, and it 
is the machines that have caught mankind up into their 
rhythms, and fettered him, not only in reality, but also 
spiritually : 


O Mensch, wo bist du? Wie ein K&fertier 
Im Bernstein eingeschlossen. .. . 


Again the fly in the amber. 

Lersch has naturally become the model for a whole school 
of very inferior output—the Arbeiterdichtung or worker’s 
poetry. This type of literature, of the masses and for the 
masses, is a widespread stimulant. It is full of promises for 
a rosy future. It raises the mind of the worker out of its 
all-paralysing inertia. It offers him the priceless gift of being 
able to live for the moment. He is led to believe that the 
winter of their discontent is at an end, that Germany is a 
land of wide horizons and far-reaching possibilities, a land 
which has suffered an ignominious downfall. His ideas and 
conceptions become warped ; he begins blindly to follow an 
enthusiasm—and so a National Socialist comes into being. 
He sees himself as an embryonic force in die neue Sachlichkeit 
(the new realism), which has become a catchword. In this 
somewhat fanatic year of grace 1939, Youth is still at the 
prow, but Work, not Pleasure, at the helm. And as in the 
moments of rest that come his way, he blows the froth from 


*] am, as you are, an insignificant worker ; in the sight of God just one of the 
proletariat ; neither better nor worse than my fellows, but with my task laid upon me 
by God. 
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off his beer-mug and drinks deep, it never so much as crosses 
his mind that life holds graver issues than are dreamed of in 


his philosophy. ... 


Wir dienen dem Volke mit Herzen und Handen, 
Wir wollen am Werke uns géttlich vollenden.* 


And so the versifiers jingle on, with a monotony satisfying 
to the needs of the age—rather like a barrel-organ playing 
its tunes over and over again, or like a Japanese harp hung 
up before the open windows. Indeed, so much of the mani- 
festation of this creed seems to blow in from the streets. 
Like mountebanks of old, they hawk round their beliefs. 
There is a suggestion of the Salvation Army about them, and 
the lure of the big drum—though the salvation they force 
upon their adherents is of a strangely differing quality. For 
mankind is making a god of work. Is not their Fiihrer himself 
popularised into very human attitudes ?—the laurels and the 
purple have never been hired from the costumier. At least, if 
man himself is not a mass-produced article, the background 
of his life is one where the power-house stacks are belching 
forth smoke, and the girder-ribs are throbbing to the rhythm 
of the machines. 

Last, and perhaps most salient of all at this particular 
time, there is Hans Grimm. As Kipling stood in his day in 
literature for Imperial England, Grimm stands to-day for the 
Reich to the expatriated German. Now that the Eagle is 
spreading its wings again there is a knitting together of 
spiritual bonds between Germans within and without the 
frontiers. That significant old adage “in Austria beats the 
German heart, in Berlin the German brain ” has once again 
been brought into the realms of possibility. The writers have 
long been agitating for unity, urging the people to cling to 
their remnants of nationality : in Rumania, Zillich, in Brazil, 
Blunck, in Russia, Ponten, and in South Africa, Grimm. 
From our dispassionate English point of view, comfortably 
secure that South Africa is best as it is, we treat Grimm a 
little impatiently. Surely his is the old Bismarckian dream 
of a “ place in the sun,” without any very clear idea of those 
stony, sun-baked wastes, mile upon mile, the verisimilitude 
of a wilderness. Besides, he envisages a Utopia, where a free 


* We are serving the nation with our hearts and with our hands. Through work we 
are seeking to perfect ourselves. 
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people may live in a free country, without stating how this 
dream State may be brought into existence. Where is that 
correct pose of arrogance, adopted by the English so success- 
fully in their colonies? The German, per se, is such a very 
plodding Dobbin, and Grimm, after all, is but a German. 
Yet, nevertheless, here is the writing of experience. His 
greatest book—Volk ohne Raum, a people without room— 
deals with the pressing and vital need for expansion for these 
people, irked as they are by cramping restrictions. His book 
blazes the way towards achievement and a better understand- 
ing : “‘ Wozu schickt Gott einen nach Afrika? Er soll naher 
an die Dinge heran, er soll Echtheit und Wahrheit unbedingt 
ertragen lernen,”’* and again: “ Die Geschichte jedes Mannes 
fangt bei seinem Volke an.”+ These, the expatriated, have 
managed to preserve their national way of life, in their schools, 
in their Church, in their businesses. Their soul is German. 
Grimm does not plead for a return of the colonies, but he pleads 
for a greater freedom for his people. 

What, then, is the character of modern Germany as seen 
through her new literature? The writer views his task as a 
training of the mind as severe and ascetic as the training of 
the body of the young German athlete. And he is being trained 
to seek after the liberation of the German spirit, and through 
Germany the liberation of the spirit of mankind. In fact, 
rather an elderly bee has been roused after a long sleep and 
is buzzing very furiously again. First it was Luther’s mission, 
then Kant’s, now the moderns’. This virtuous desire on the 
Germans’ part to save our souls is just perhaps a trifle boring. 
We cannot feel as grateful as they might legitimately expect. 
However, if so much new wine has gone to the new generation’s 
head, the ideas themselves are quite sober, essentially material, 
and essentially national. The slogan is “ Deutschland.” 
For Germany needs above everything a spiritual bond to 
weld together the people as one, and “ Deutschland” is at 
the same time a symbol and a reality. It is in the sense that 
they give us of being committed absolutely to Germany, 
of following wherever Germany leads with a complete and 
even reckless confidence, that the great charm of these 
writers consists. In Lersch’s fine words: “ Deutschland 


* Wherefore should God send a man to Africa? That he may get into closer contact 
with the heart of things, that he may learn to face fact and reality. 
+ The story of every man begins with his nationality. 
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muss leben, und wenn wir sterben miissen,”* and later: 
“Tch glaub’ an Deutschland wie an Gott.”t Under the 
dictates of treaties Germany has been cut up, and cut to 
pieces. There are still millions living without her frontiers. 
She herself is not girt about by any convenient silver sea. 
Centuries long there has always existed a strange, mystical 
conception of the Fatherland. And if this same illusion is 
partly created by those thumped-out patriotic catches, 
sung by the Hitler Youth as they tramp the streets, what of 
it? Indeed, let us not forget that it would never do to be out 
of step with the times—that would be at the risk of blackest 
oblivion—and the times are undoubtedly on the march. 

So much for the new movement. The whirligig of time must 
bring in his revenges before it can be surveyed in any per- 
spective. It presents in all an extraordinary unity of thought, 
aim, philosophy—Weltanschauung. Germany has been yearn- 
ing and struggling for unity for a century. Now she is trying 
to build up a new structure on the foundation of Kamerad- 
schaft. A new Zeitgeist is afoot. And if this does not go to 
form what we call culture, then it is a new Kultur, which 
perhaps is the highest point to which the pure Aryan brain 
may aspire to rise. 


E. R. Hopso tt. 


* Germany must live, even if we must lay down our lives. 
+ I believe in Germany as I believe in God. 
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CALVINISM IN PRESENT-DAY 
HOLLAND. 


OR some years now a “ renaissance of Calvinism ” on 

the European Continent has been capturing the atten- 

tion of the theological world. English thinkers as a 
whole, however, have not as yet followed this development 
very far beyond Germany and Switzerland. We are tolerably 
familiar with the work of Barth and Brunner in this country, 
but still have no general knowledge of the forms which this 
Calvinistic revival has taken in other parts of Europe. Among 
these generally neglected regions where Calvinism is acquiring 
a new importance is the country of Holland. 

It is true that most Englishmen who follow Continental 
theological trends are acquainted with the work of at least 
one distinguished Dutch exponent of the theology of Barth 
and Brunner, Dr. W. A. Visser t’Hooft. The “ theology of the 
Word” has had no more effective populariser, in the best sense 
of the term, than this leader of the World Student Christian 
Federation. To his name we may add that of Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer, the author of The Christian Message 1n a Non- 
Christian World, who has been described by the Archbishop 
of York as “ one of the statesmen and seers ” of missionary 
enterprise. 

The genuinely “ indigenous ” type of Calvinism which is 
awakening an increasing interest in religious and theological 
circles in Holland is by no means a mere sub-species of “ Bar- 
thianism.” It has arisen independently of the Swiss movement 
and has many highly distinctive features of its own. It does 
not, for example, generally share in Barth’s rejection of 
“ natural theology ” or even in Brunner’s suspicion of all 
natural theology except of a very tenuous, subtle and “ nega- 
tive” kind. At the same time, it is on the whole much more 
conservative and less friendly to Biblical criticism. In 
Holland Calvinism is identified with what we would regard 
as “ Fundamentalism ” to a much larger extent than in 
Switzerland or Germany. 

The association of theological conservatism with an eager 
defence of “natural theology ” is, of course, by no means 
peculiar to Holland. Even in English-speaking countries, 
Fundamentalism has never shared the Barthian suspicion of 
natural theology but on the contrary has always put a very 
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high value on “ Christian evidences ” of a rather old-fashioned 
kind. It is instructive in this respect to compare the addresses 
given to the International Congress of Calvinists at Geneva in 
1936 by Dr. Peter Barth and by the highly conservative 
Scottish Free Churchman, Dr. Donald Maclean.* Dr. Barth 
was only interested in the “ Biblical” basis of Calvin’s 
doctrine of predestination ; but Dr. Maclean, for all his keen- 
ness on our adherence to the very letter of Scripture, spent a 
great deal of time in tracing the adumbrations of the Calvin- 
istic doctrine in ancient Greek and Roman fatalism. He did 
not so much as mention John Knox’s vigorous insistence that 
Christian predestinarianism has nothing whatever to do with 
“ Stoicall Necessitie,” or even the equally distinct affrma- 
tion of the nineteenth-century Scottish Free Churchman, 
John Duncan, that predestination is a “ theologeme ” and 
not a “ philosophical postulate.” 

Nor is the connection between Fundamentalism and a high 
valuation of “ Christian evidences,” either in Holland or else- 
where, a purely fortuitous one. The Fundamentalist handles 
his Bible in an essentially “‘ rationalistic ” fashion ; and his 
“cut and dried ” interpretation of Christianity quite naturally 
goes hand in hand with the equally “ cut and dried ” approach 
to it furnished by the “ Christian evidences ” which he values. 
“Natural theology” plays a very similar part in Roman 
Catholicism, where also the interpretation of Christianity and 
the approach to it are alike of a rigid and “ rationalistic ” 
character. 

If Dutch Fundamentalism in this respect is at one with 
Fundamentalism all the world over, it presents itself in other 
ways as most decidedly a “ Fundamentalism with a differ- 
ence.” The extent to which it may develop marked idio- 
syncrasies of its own cannot be better illustrated than by an 
outline of some of the peculiar tenets of the small but influential 
group which has brought into being the “ Free University ” 
at Amsterdam. The attitude of this group towards Biblical 
criticism is sufficiently indicated by the following words from 
an address which one of them, Professor F. W. Grosheide, 
delivered at London in 1932: “ All things written in the 
Bible are true because they stand in the Bible. Calvinism 
accepts without exception all that Scripture contains, history 


* Reported in the Proceedings of that Congress, published by Editions “ Je Sers,” 
Paris, under the title of De I’ Election Eternelle de Dieu. 
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and prophecies, the teaching of Jesus and of His apostles, 
And if the Scriptures speak about matters relating to science 
and geography, Calvinism readily accepts such statements.””* 
With views of this character most of us are familiar enough. 
The peculiarities of the “Free University” group appear 
when we consider their attitude to the doctrine of God’s 
Sovereignty and their view of the wider significance of 
Calvinism. 

It is very commonly said that the Sovereignty of God is 
the central doctrine of Calvinism, and there are not many 
Calvinists who would object to this statement. Among the 
few who do are the Barthians, Dr. George Hendry, for example, 
asserting that “It is caricature to represent the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of God or the doctrine of double predestina- 
tion as the fundamental principle of Calvin’s theology ; his 
principle is the Word of God, and his method is faith.”+ With 
the Barthians on this point stand the “ Free University ” 
group, but their reasons are entirely their own. They deny 
that the Sovereignty of God is “‘ the essence or basic principle 
of Calvinism” in the first place because, in the words of 
Professor V. Hepp, “ the essence of Calvinism does not lie 
in a certain dogma, but in the fact that it is the most con- 
sistent and harmonious Christianity. ... It follows,” not one, 
but “ all the divine truths to their final consequences.”t This 
ideal of ‘‘ consistent Christianity ” which the Free University 
group regard as the only possible formulation in a single 
phrase of the true ideal of Calvinism, in some ways recalls 
the thought of F. D. Maurice. Maurice denounced all the 
schools and sects and parties which attempted to build their 
Christianity around any single isolated principle, and insisted 
on the importance of giving every principle—the sovereignty 
of God, the unity of God, the authority of the Church, justifi- 
cation by faith, the “ Christ within ”—its due and distinct 
place in the Christian “ organism.” The same idea governs 
the “ Calvinism ” of the Free University group. 

Their objection to giving a central place to the Sovereignty 
of God goes farther than this, however. Even when it is 
granted that some of the “ principles ” of Christianity have a 
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greater importance than others, the Sovereignty of God does 
not find a place in the first rank. The reason for this is that 
God’s Sovereignty is an aspect of His relation to other beings, 
and that the most important doctrines of Christianity are 
those which deal, not with God’s relations with His creatures, 
but with God as He is in Himself. Far more important than 
the doctrine of His Sovereignty is the doctrine of His “aseity,” 
His complete self-sufficiency. Here the Free University group 
mark off their position both from that of Schleiermacher’s 
school and from that of the followers of Kierkegaard. Schleier- 
macher stressed God’s intimate connection with the world, 
Kierkegaard His “ disconnection” from it, but both view- 
points are built up around a “relation” of one sort or 
another between God and His creatures, rather than His own 
intrinsic nature. 

In its repudiation of all “ theologies of relation,” says 
Professor Hepp, “ reformed theology is sharply distinguished 
from all others in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.””* 
Such a statement surely expresses a curious historical judg- 
ment. It ignores the stress that has always been laid by the 
Roman Catholic Church on the primary importance of 
doctrines about God’s “ essence ”—such doctrines as that of 
His “ aseity.” The very word “ aseity ” is drawn from the 
armoury of Roman Catholic scholasticism. This was, more- 
over, a point on which Calvin himself thought Roman 
Catholic theology decidedly open to criticism. In the opening 
chapters of his /mstitutes Calvin again and again refuses to 
“pry into” questions concerning God’s “ essence,” and 
insists on simply considering God as He is “ in relation to us,” 
“in order that our acknowledgment of Him may be more a 
vivid actual impression than an empty visionary speculation.” 
The Amsterdam group are here unquestionably going back 
behind Calvin to Aquinas. 

That the thought of this section of Dutch Calvinism repre- 
sents a “‘ Protestant Catholicism ” is also indicated by their 
views on the all-embracing nature of their creed. Not only is 
Calvinistic theology taught in the Free University, but also 
Calvinistic philosophy, Calvinistic law, Calvinistic politics, — 
and even Calvinistic grammar and Calvinistic science. The 
correspondence with Roman Catholicism is here frankly 
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admitted, and the claim is even made to go much farther than 
Rome in this direction. 

**A Lutheran science,” says Professor Grosheide, “‘ does not 
exist, but there is a Roman Catholic science as well as a Calvinistic 
science. There are no Lutheran universities, but there are Roman 
and Calvinistic universities. .... The Lutheran system of the duo 
hemispheria is well known. . . . The Lutherans accept a very super- 
ficial connection between faith and science. At the utmost it may 
have enough influence to make scientific investigators pious men. 
The Roman system is ... a negative one. Their motto is: don’t 
harm the Church. Allow science to have a free run as long as it 
does not conflict with the interests of the Church. But Calvinism, 
and this constitutes its individuality and strength, puts forth a 
positive system. I am a Professor in a university which has chosen 
as its device: ‘ Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.’ It is its aim to build up a Calvinistic system 
of science, not only theology, but also physics, philology, law. 
Calvinism has the power to accomplish this.”* 

It would probably not be difficult to argue that the ideals 
of Roman Catholicism offer a much closer parallel to those of 
Professor Grosheide himself than he here admits; and it is 
certainly true that if the word “ Bible” be substituted for 
*‘ Church ” in his description of the Roman Catholic attitude, 
it forms an exceedingly accurate description of the attitude, 
not of Catholicism, but of ordinary conservative “ Calvinism ”’ 
in English-speaking countries. English or American Funda- 
mentalism keeps a watchful eye on the advance of science, 
questions its findings if they conflict with what is assumed to 
be the teaching of Scripture, and makes eager use of them if 
they can be turned to Scripture’s defence ; but it certainly 
does not attempt to erect a scientific system of its own. 

Least of all would English and American Fundamentalists 
approve of the Free University group’s frank interest in 
politics ; and here they are against not only this group but 
the general body of Dutch Calvinism. No Dutch Calvinist 
will admit for a moment that “ religion and politics have 
nothing to do with one another ”—he knows the history of 
his own country too well for that. At the Calvinistic Congress 
at Edinburgh this year, quite a decided difference on this 
point emerged between Dr. Maclean of Scotland and the 
Dutch delegate Dr. V. H. Rutgers. Dr. Rutgers, who repre- 
sents Holland at the League of Nations, is but one of a number 
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of modern Dutch Calvinists who have achieved distinction 
both as theologians and as statesmen. The present Prime 
Minister of Holland, Dr. Colijn, is another, and the most 
noteworthy of them all was the late Dr. Abraham Kuyper— 
another Prime Minister, and a representative in theology of 
very much the same type of learned conservatism as that 
which found a voice in America in Dr. Benjamin Warfield. 

The influence both of Dr. Kuyper and of the Free Univer- 
sity has been most widespread in the Free Church, but to-day 
the National Church of Holland is also being recalled to its 
original Calvinism by a vigorous “‘ Confessional ” movement. 
This movement, in characteristically Dutch style, identifies 
fidelity to the Word of God with an anti-critical attitude to 
the Bible, to a far greater extent than is done in the “ Con- 
fessional Churches ” in Germany. It is interesting to observe 
that Dr. Kraemer is not associated with it, but finds his place 
in what is called the “ Ethical” party of the National 
Church—a party which the “Confessionals” regard as 
“ Broad.” The “ Confessionals ’? themselves, however, have 
acquired a certain breadth as compared with other Dutch 
Calvinists through their membership of an established Church. 
One of them, Professor Haitjema of Groningen, has been very 
deeply influenced by Barth, though he does not share Barth’s 
friendliness to Biblical criticism. 

One section of the Dutch Confessional movement has been 
profoundly influenced by the nineteenth-century “ free-lance” 
theologian Hermann Friedrich Kohlbrugge, whom Barth also 
regards as important. Kohlbrugge began his career as a 
Lutheran minister, but after studying Calvin and the Re- 
formed Confessions of Faith he became convinced of the 
superiority of Calvinism, and applied to be received as a 
minister of the Reformed Church in Amsterdam. His applica- 
tion was, however, refused, and he later obtained a congre- 
gation at Elberfeld, Germany. His sermons on the First 
Epistle of Peter were published in English in 1856; and it is 
not difficult to discover from their perusal the secret of his 
appeal for Barth. Kohlbrugge’s sermons manifest a very 
“high ” Calvinism indeed, and the doctrine of predestination 
is preached in them with the utmost rigour. He has a very 
keen eye, nevertheless, for the manifold tendencies of men to 
make this doctrine an excuse for a very terrible and inhuman 
pride and self-confidence, and he attacks these tendencies at 
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every turn. He insists that the “ elect ” man is still a sinner, 
and that if he looks for grounds of “ assurance” in his own 
soul he will never find them there, but only grounds for terror 
and apprehension—from the beginning to the end of his life, 
he must trust in God and in God only. 

In view of Kohlbrugge’s personal history, and his very 
definite conviction of the superiority of Calvinism to Luther- 
anism, it is curious to find that Dutch Calvinism in general is 
suspicious of his teaching as “ Lutheran.” In order to under- 
stand this reaction, it is necessary to say a little about the 
essential elements in the Calvinist-Lutheran controversy. 
The central doctrine of Lutheranism is the doctrine of 
“ Justification by Faith ” as opposed to that of “‘ Justification 
by Works.” With this doctrine in itself Calvinism is in hearty 
agreement—man does not earn his salvation by the “ works ” 
he does, but receives it by “faith” as God’s free gift. 
Lutheranism tends, however, to regard faith as a species of 
“ passive ” co-operation in the work of salvation, and this 
has the double effect of qualifying the character of salvation 
as a “ free gift,” and of exalting “ passivity ” over “ activity” 
on man’s part. The Calvinistic protest has the correspondingly 
double aspect of intensifying the Lutheran insistence that 
salvation is the gift of God, and showing far less preference 
for mere “ passivity ” in itself—it is in practice a decidedly 
more “ energetic ” creed. Thus it sometimes appears as an 
intensification of the Lutheran doctrine of Justification, and 
sometimes as an assertion against that doctrine of the relative 
value of “ works,” “ activity ” and “ energy.” 

Kohlbrugge’s Calvinism was almost entirely an “ intensifica- 
tion of Lutheranism,” and Calvinists who have been accus- 
tomed to stress the other aspect of their protest are naturally 
inclined to see a “ betrayal” of it in an emphasis such as 
Kohlbrugge’s. There is no doubt that they have laid their 
finger on a genuine fault in Kohlbrugge here. The emphasis 
on social, political and economic “ submissiveness ” which is 
found in some of his sermons is certainly not characteristic 
of Calvinism at its best. On the other hand, there is every 
indication that Dutch Calvinism as a whole stands badly in 
need of Kohlbrugge’s sharp reminder of our own worthless- 
ness, of the folly of imagining that Christians are intrinsically 
superior people to non-Christians or Calvinists to non-Calvin- 
ists, and of our lifelong dependence on “ the gift of God.” 

Artuur N. Prior. 


WHAT BRITAIN’S YOUTH IS THINKING. 


RGANISED youth movements have been making 
( )kemsetves felt lately. Gone are the bright young 

things, the frenzied pleasure-seekers of the nineteen- 
twenties, and a more serious-minded, responsible generation 
has taken their place. It is not unusual nowadays for a young 
man or girl to spend four or five nights a week at political 
meetings, in committees, in distributing leaflets or selling 
journals. The explanation is not far to seek. A challenge to 
freedom and liberty never goes unanswered in this country. 
Herr Hitler and his friends may have succeeded among some 
sections in this and other countries in undermining belief in 
democracy, but he has also succeeded in arousing youth to 
an awareness of and passionate belief in the democratic ideal. 
There is a growing realisation that if democracy is to survive 
at all, it must be more active and mean something far greater 
in the ordinary lives of the people than it does at present. 
More and more young people are asking themselves the 
question, “ Is Great Britain in fact a democracy at all? ” 

This feeling of responsibility is not confined only to the 
so-called left wing movements. In one sense, indeed, all the 
thinking youth are “ left wing” since this phrase is usually 
applied to all those who refuse to accept the complacency of 
the “ right wing.” At the first National Parliament of Youth, 
which took place in London in March, bills were debated on 
social problems, on national service and on colonial policy. 
Most of the big Christian and Social Youth Movements took 
part and among the six hundred “‘ members” the vast 
majority supported a progressive policy. Even had it been 
thought desirable at this Parliament to divide the House into 
an ofhcial ‘‘ Government” and “ Opposition,” in practice 
such a division would have been unworkable because of the 
fundamental unity which existed. 

One political issue has roused youth as never before. 
Sections of the press and prominent individuals and organisa- 
tions have for months been calling for conscription with every 
weapon at their disposal, but the mass of the youth show 
little disposition to line up blindly behind this leadership. 
Now that compulsory military training has been intro- 
duced, hot controversies wage as to what attitude should 
be adopted. There is no lack of readiness to give national 
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service, but it is felt that one of the responsibilities of democ- 
racy must be to demand that the cause for which this service 
is to be given shall be a worthy one. The youth of 1914-18 
joined up with a fine enthusiasm to fight in defence of 
democracy and freedom; the survivors have lived to see 
every ideal for which that generation fought betrayed, while 
the one positive good resulting from the Great War, the 
League of Nations, has been paralysed, because of the lack 
of will of politicians to work it. The post-war generation have 
never known normal conditions but have been brought up in 
a war-scarred world; and to them the ideals enshrined in 
the Covenant seem natural and necessary. Whatever the 
outlook of the individual, there is a widespread suspicion 
among young people of the motives behind British Foreign 
Policy during the past eight years. Vast numbers main- 
tain that there is only one cause for which military service 
should be given—the building of a true League of Nations, 
based on resistance to aggression and the rule of law. 

A growing section of young people have therefore been 
forced to relate the giving of service to foreign policy. A 
Government which has accepted and encouraged the conquest 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia and opened the vast resources 
of Eastern Europe to Hitler’s onward march, which has stood 
by while Germany and Italy pour troops and war material 
into Spain to batter down the resistance of a liberty-loving 
people and which has failed to assist China in its struggle 
against Japan is not likely to get support for conscription at 
home. Every advance of Fascism has undermined the defence 
of Britain and inevitably many have come to regard the 
Government as sympathetic to Fascist aims as against popular 
movements which are based on democracy. Thus it is felt 
that conscription for such a Government would destroy the 
very democracy which it is intended to preserve. The policy 
of a peace bloc, based on full co-operation between France, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union and with the greatest 
possible co-operation from the United States of America, gains 
its best support from young people, since it is believed 
that only through such a policy can war possibly be pre- 
vented. For such a policy, these young prople proclaim, there 
is no limit to the service which youth will give voluntarily. 
The example of the sacrifices made by the youth of Republican 
Spain show clearly that service can and will be given voluntarily 
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for a cause in which the youth believe. Conscription is 
not necessary to secure the active service of Britain’s 
youth. The fact that 2,500 people found the means to come 
to London on February rgth of this year to take part in the 
National Youth Pilgrimage to put this point of view shows 
the extent of the feeling which exists on this point. 

One reason why youth maintains its belief in the voluntary 
system is that it considers that a people which is fighting 
voluntarily for its own cause is doubly strong. They believe 
that democracy will win the struggle now going on against 
the Fascist powers only because of the readiness to serve and 
the determination of a free people. The regimentation of the 
youth in Germany and Italy may create a temporary strength, 
but, should war come, this strength may prove only an 
illusion. It is true that the youth of China and of Spain 
themselves demanded conscription for the sake of greater 
efficiency, but conscription in these circumstances is very 
different from conscription imposed from above by people 
who for the greater part are themselves well over military 
age. The schedule of reserved occupations means that modern 
war is a young man’s job—and young woman’s job also for 
that matter—and in considering the best tactics for war the 
opinions of the young people themselves should not be for- 
gotten. It is the task of this section of the Youth Movement, 
led by the National Youth Campaign, to see that the point of 
view of youth is made known. 

Among all organised youth movements there is a further 
motive for taking up this position. The feeling of brotherhood 
and friendship for the young people in other countries exists 
very strongly among their ranks. One of the most sensational 
and significant events in the history of the youth of the world 
was the holding of the Second World Youth Congress in New 
York State in 1938. Gathered there at the invitation of the 
American Youth Movements were 800 responsible youth 
leaders of nations from all five continents. This Congress was 
the outcome of three years’ work and co-operation and as a 
result there exists a real feeling of personal friendship for the 
young people now victims or threatened victims of aggression. 
These ties were very strong between the youth of Great Britain 
and of Czechoslovakia, since many exchanges of delegations 
had taken place between the two countries. They were also 
strong between Spanish and British youth, although personal 
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contacts were more difficult since during the war all the youth 
leaders of Spain were in the front line. As practical evidence 
of this friendship the British Youth Peace Assembly, the 
British section of the World Youth Congress Movement, has 
raised by the work of affiliated movements {50,000 to help the 
Spanish children, while the same body has now set up a special 
refugee committee to help youth leaders from Czecho-Slovakia 
to begin a new life among friends in this and other countries. 

The atmosphere necessary to make this sort of work 
possible has been created by the growth during the past thirty 
years or so of vast international youth organisations. Such 
movements as the World Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, the 
International Christian Fellowships and the Young Socialist 
Internationals have brought a realisation of the brotherhood 
of youth. The persecution of leaders of these movements in 
fascist countries, and the example of their work in China 
where they play an important part in the struggle for national 
independence, has made it impossible for the youth of Great 
Britain to be indifferent to their fate. One coming event of 
great significance may be mentioned here. This summer in 
Amsterdam a World Conference of Christian Youth will meet, 
at which 1,500 young delegates from every Christian Church 
and Social Movement in the world will discuss the task of the 
Christian community in the Modern World. Youth is building 
its own League of Nations based on an understanding between 
the different peoples of the world. 

Many efforts have been made to establish contacts with the 
youth of fascist countries. Invitations are constantly extended 
to them to join in various activities, such as for example the 
World Youth Congresses. There is no feeling of hatred now 
for German youth and it would require much atrocity pro- 
paganda and the exploitation of the lowest war passions to 
gain acceptance for another “ Versailles Treaty ” should war 
finally break out. There is a general realisation that the 
motives which induced these young people to accept the 
Nazi creed were and are idealistic ones, that the victorious 
allies by their post-war policy created conditions which made 
such acceptance possible, and that only through an under- 
standing of the problems and needs of these youth can 
permanent peace be attained. It is firmly believed that the 
Nazi Government does not represent the true German people. 
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The study of conditions leading to fascism has resulted in 
far greater study of how democracy works at home. The 
Youth Charter of the British Youth Peace Assembly is now 
known and accepted amongst most of the leading Youth 
Movements. Exhaustive investigation has been conducted 
into conditions of youth in industry and agriculture, into 
unemployment, medical services and cultural facilities. The 
opinions of teachers, club leaders and probation officers have 
been considered, and as a result a brief survey has been pro- 
duced. Local youth organisations have studied conditions 
in their areas and the evidence they have produced was sifted 
and considered by the ‘‘ Commission of Enquiry”? which sat 
at the request of the British Youth Peace Assembly during 
February and March this year, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, K.C. The evidence brought out very 
clearly the undoubted facts that proper training is not being 
given to youth and as a result blind-ally jobs are increasing, 
that in general far too long hours are being worked by young 
people for their physique and age, and that facilities for fit- 
ness, even after months of the existence of the National 
Fitness Movement, are still sadly lacking. Anyone who has 
practical experience of the normal life and work of youth in 
Great Britain must realise that no country can afford to 
exploit its young people from the age of fourteen upwards in 
the way that British youth are now being exploited. 

As a result of these investigations the twelve points of the 
Youth Charter have been drawn up and young people all over 
the country are pressing for their recognition and adoption. 
In this field the youth of the Christian Movements play a 
leading part. The twelve points represent no more than the 
moderate demands of modern humanitarian thought and 
include, for example, the raising of the school-leaving age, a 
normal forty-hour week, vocational training in employers’ 
time, the extension of medical services and the proper facilities 
for cultural and physical training. The support for the 
Charter now extends far beyond the Youth movement and 
comes from all sections of the nation. Indeed, few who study 
the problem can doubt the need for reform. 

The main reasons why youth are putting forward their 
Charter are twofold. First because they believe that if democ- 
racy is to be worth defending it must show a positive record 
superior to any that can be claimed by the totalitarian states. 
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The scar of unemployment and the economic insecurity which 
the mass of the workers experience create conditions whichcan 
be exploited by fascism, as the example of Germany shows 
only too well. They believe that these evils are avoidable, but 
feel no confidence that the problems will be tackled unless the 
young people themselves lead the way. Secondly, the granting 
of the Charter would release at once masses of young people 
who could make a positive contribution to the service of the 
community. After a long day’s work, often for insufficient 
wages to provide proper nourishment, the average boy or girl 
is unable to do any active work inside a youth movement or 
in any useful service. Life becomes a dreary routine of work- 
ing, eating and sleeping, relieved by an occasional cinema. 
This is the difficulty which the Fitness Movement has had to 
face. Club leaders, for example, know too well that it is use- 
less to organise strenuous physical jerks or games for young 
people in these circumstances. If the conditions of the Youth 
Charter were made general, fitness would follow naturally, 
just because the average young person wishes to be fit if he 
has the necessary health, nourishment and facilities to achieve 
this end. 

The building of different sections of the Youth Movement 
would have been quite impossible had there not been a 
spontaneous demand from youth for such an organisation. 
Most of the work described here has been voluntary and only 
very rarely has enough money been raised to pay full-time 
workers. Perhaps when the history of this time is written it 
may be found that the emergence of organised youth opinion 
has created a new factor in national life. The enthusiasm and 
determination which have led to this development may well 
be the rock on which the forces of fascism and reaction will 
finally founder. The willingness to work together shown now 
by young people of very differing points of view should help 
in the future to overcome obstacles and to build a better 
Britain. The broad Youth Movement is too firmly founded 
at the cost of too great a personal sacrifice to give up blindly 
its claim to speak for the youth and to work for the ideals 
which inspire it. 

Jupiru Corcoran. 


AN INCREDIBLE COMMONPLACE. 
I FEEL as if I had just returned from the moon and had 


found that people refused to believe me when I assured 

them that after all the moon was not made of green cheese. 
Yet I have only been on a Surrey common and examined with 
my own eyes a little silken artifice, exquisite in its delicacy 
and mathematical perfection, of which countless millions are 
produced every year, but which evidently nobody but myself. 
has ever seen. Hence the unbelief, which in the circum- 
stances, I must admit, is pardonable. I refer to the sanctum 
sanctorum of Agelena labyrinthica, one of our commonest 
British spiders and a close relative of our well-known house 
spider. 

The snare of this creature, which is very remarkable, must 
be familiar to everyone with eyes who has walked in an 
English lane or across a heath or a common in August. It 
consists of a dense sheet of white silk with a circular opening 
in it somewhere near its centre. This opening is the entrance 
to a silken tube an inch or more in depth which is the den of 
the spider. Inside she sits, a sinister figure, waiting for prey 
and ready to pounce out and secure any unfortunate insect 
that may happen to come into contact with the sheet. 
Remarkable though this snare undoubtedly is, however, there 
is nothing in its design to justify the name Jabyrinthica. There 
is a confused maze of threads above it in which flies become 
entangled and it has been assumed by writers who have 
dealt with this spider that the name refers to this. I prefer to 
believe that it is derived from another structure, a large more 
or less superficially formless bundle of silk about the size of a 
hen’s egg, which the average observer would naturally assume 
to be a spider’s nest. It is the nest of labyrinthica and it is 
sometimes attached to the snare, though more often in my 
experience is separate from it even to the extent of some 
inches. This nest is the labyrinth. In its centre is the sanctum 
sanctorum, described by Staveley as a tubular chamber, in 
which the egg cocoons are hidden. On either side of this 
chamber and communicating with it there are tubular or 
rather arched passages leading from the front to the back 
entrance. The name was, therefore, well chosen and is de- 
scriptively accurate. 

The design of the nest can be ascertained by dissection. 
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This process, however, though it demonstrates the facts, does 
not reveal the actual form or beauty of the structure, which 
by then is obscured by quantities of superimposed silk, and 
owing to the nature of the material of which the nest is built, 
the tube is liable to collapse as soon as the staylines have been 
cut. It would seem that with such a conspicuous object this 
difficulty could be overcome by patient observation of the 
building process from beginning to end and by making photo- 
graphic records of the structure at various stages as the work 
proceeded. Unfortunately, however, the most important 
operations are carried out during the hours of darkness. 

Last century J. H. Fabre, the famous French entomologist, 
became interested in Agelena labyrinthica, and in order to 
study her methods and to watch the construction of her nest, 
he kept one of the species in captivity. The results of his 
observations are recorded in his book The Life of the Spider, 
but though his account of the work in general is interesting 
and illuminating, his description of the sanctum sanctorum 
gives no conception of the real thing. He says : 


Behind the soft milky opalescence of the wall glimmers the egg- 
tabernacle with its form vaguely suggesting the star of some order 
of knighthood. It is a large pocket, of a splendid dead white, 
isolated on every side by radiating pillars which keep it motion- 
less in the centre of the tapestry. The pillars are about ten in 
number and are slender in the middle expanding at one end into a 
conical capital and at the other into a base of the same shape... . 
Apart from its pillars the egg-pocket is an inverted conoid. 


The definition of a conoid is a “ solid formed by the revolu- 
tion of a conic section about its axis,” so the term conveys 
nothing to the majority of people and to the best of my 
knowledge it is not accurate. I presume that in the process 
of dissecting his nest the egg-pocket had become distorted. 
Mr. Cecil Warburton, whose interesting book Spiders was 
published in the Cambridge Scientific Series, devotes a whole 
chapter to Agelena labyrinthica. He also kept one of the 
species in captivity and had the patience to sit up during the 
night and watch her at work. His chapter consists almost 
entirely of a detailed record of his observations during those 
night watches, but all he says of the sanctum sanctorum is that 
“it gradually became evident that the eggs were being 
enclosed in a wonderful transparent box of filmy silk with the 
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ege-bearing sheet for its roof.” This description conveys no 
idea of the form of the box, but that word “ wonderful ” 
suggests that it must be well worth seeing. In spite of his 
own patience, however, which deserved a much better reward, 
I am convinced that he did not witness the construction of the 
sanctum sanctorum but only the formation of one cocoon. 
Though he assures us that a captive Agelena labyrinthica very 
soon makes herself at home in her cage, I have the best 
reasons for believing that both Fabre’s prisoner and his own 
were not in their right minds when the records of their 
operations were made. 

Fabre kept his spider in a cage which he describes as a wire 
gauze cage with a sprig of thyme growing in its centre, but 
which, however familiar she may have become with its 
boundaries, scope and features, nevertheless held her in 
solitary confinement. It is significant that his description of 
the nest was taken from a specimen which he obtained from 
a neighbouring hedgerow. Mr. Warburton prepared for his 
captive a box about a foot square with a gauze top and a 
movable glass front. 

I have seen a photograph by Mr. E. A. Robins, who is well- 
known for his studies of spiders, showing the exterior of a 
nest constructed by a female labyrinthica which he had im- 
prisoned in a celluloid container. He informs me that this 
nest took two months to complete and that in that period the 
spider consumed ten flies. In a state of uninhibited nature, 
however, the nest is begun and finished in a single night other- 
wise what I saw would be as familiar as the orb web of the 
garden spider and would long ago have been drawn and 
photographed. But it is true that for weeks afterwards the 
spider continues to add to the thickness of the walls and the 
internal supports. 

My spider was free. She had taken up her quarters on a 
gorse bush, and I found her there by chance about midday. 
There were others of her species on the same bush, and 
hundreds more on neighbouring bushes, but they had either 
not begun their nests or had already finished them. She alone 
had allowed herself to be caught unawares with her treasure 
chamber completed but not enclosed. There it was, a perfect 
cylinder of white semi-opaque silk, an inch and a half high, 
about the diameter of a sixpence and as mathematically pre- 
cise as the coin in its circumference, suspended in the centre 
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of a maze of transparent threads which were glistening in the 
sunshine, and exposed to the winds of heaven and to my pry- 
ing eyes. It was open at the bottom but closed above. Inside 
and attached to the roof were the cocoons, which appeared 
to be creamy in colour, but this was no doubt an effect of 
their density illumined by the sun’s rays reflected from the 
yellowish eggs within ; and on the top, flashing and iridescent, 
were lying three wings of some kind of insect. The impression 
was irresistible that a dedicatory sacrifice had been per- 
formed to celebrate this triumphal achievement of the happy 
parents. I will discuss this point later, but meanwhile the 
important and significant fact is that both male and female 
were in the maze, apparently happy in each other’s company 
unlike the male and female Epeira in similar circumstances, 
and were equally ready to defend their property, for they 
rushed to the edge of the maze and assumed a threatening 
attitude as I approached and stared in amazement at the 
miracle before me. 

I took it for granted that both had been occupied in the 
construction, but in this I may have been mistaken. The 
labour was suspended while I was there and it was not till 
days later, after I had tried in vain to find descriptions of the 
nest in the standard books, or knowledge of the facts among 
experts on the subject, that I realised that I ought to have 
spent the rest of the day watching the remainder of the 
operations. The male may do none of the work, but in view 
of the crippled and abnormal results achieved by Warburton’s 
spider, I am convinced that at least his presence is a necessary 
stimulus without which the female’s instinctive processes 
cannot function perfectly. 

The female bird, as a rule, executes the whole of the nest 
building, but she does not begin before she is mated. To the 
best of my knowledge there is not an instance on record of a 
spinster bird building a nest, but if there should be I should 
expect to learn that the result was very far from perfect. 
The sexual rhythm, of which nest building is one of the mani- 
festations, being incomplete, the instinctive impulse would 
not be strong enough to compel her to carry through the 
necessary operations and she would stop after making a feeble 
and fitful start. Mr. Warburton ends his chapter by saying: 

The spider has never seen a cocoon constructed and has no model 
to work by, and yet it performs with absolute precision all the 
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stages, in their proper succession, of a work which involves quite 
a number of different spinning operations, nor does the absence of 
light by which to work trouble it in the slightest. ... Clearly as 
the egg-laying time approaches the spider feels an irresistible blind 
impulse to perform in a definite order certain complicated actions. 
It is like a machine actuated by an internal spring, and in the 
spider’s case the internal spring is the inherited nervous mechanism 
we call instinct, which urges it to actions which it is not in the least 
necessary that it should understand. 


But in the instance which he himself records something had 
gone far wrong with the internal spring. The blind impulse 
was there, but it was blinder than usual, for instead of actu- 
ating its owner to perform with absolute precision all the 
stages in their proper succession, and thus to create one of 
the wonders of the world, it caused her to fumble about for a 
whole day and eventually to produce a distorted something 
which, in the light of my experience, could reasonably be 
described as a bad dream. 

In Mr. Warburton’s words the spider wove “‘ a hammock- 
like compartment from the roof of the box and above the 
sheet web. This chamber was about four inches long and was 
constructed precisely in the same manner as the sheet to 
which it was braced by lines from various points of its under 
surface.” This hammock he illustrates with a drawing which 
shows the spider in the act of finishing the silken “ box ” in 
which she enclosed her cocoon. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that he and I saw entirely different things, that the in- 
stinctive processes of Agelena labyrinthica are capable of 
acting without that “ absolute precision ” which is essential 
to our conception of the term “ instinct,”’ and that either his 
spider was “frustrated,” as the psychologists express it, 
through the absence, owing to her imprisonment, of some 
normal factor, or through some morbid disability, or mine 
was individually and gloriously inspired. For there was no 
such object as the hammock in the much more advanced 
structure which I saw in its normal environment of gorse 
twigs. The only white silk employed in it was that of which 
the walls and roof of the cylinder were composed and the 
cocoons which they enclosed, and the cylinder was suspended 
in an elaborate cat’s cradle of transparent lines for all the 
world like the coloured device in the centre of a piece of 
Bristol glass. One might in a drawing or a photograph give 
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an accurate representation of the cylinder’s form and suggest 
the cat’s cradle, but of course it would be impossible to depict 
the exquisite fairy-like delicacy of the fabric or the brilliant 
transparency of the supporting threads. It is the form of this 
wonderful nursery, however, for which its builder deserves 
renown. Other spiders make tubes. The dainty cocoon of 
Agelena brunnea which is well known, and has been photo- 
graphed and which before it is caked over with mud is like a 
tiny fairy lamp, is more beautiful in design than the sanctum 
of labyrinthica. But labyrinthica’s claim to distinction is one 
that places her on a higher peak in the realm of achievement 
than that which has been occupied so long by the much- 
lauded trapdoor spider. She is the supreme mathematician 
and artificer in nature. She not only weaves a perfect circle 
without the aid of compasses, but constructs the walls of a 
cylinder with equal precision using the flimsiest material in 
its texture and in its supports. There seems to be no practical 
reason for its peculiar form or for its unique technical exacti- 
tude except perhaps some wrangler urge in the constitution 
of the lady herself. Unlike the hexagonal cell of the bee, it 
cannot be accounted for as the natural outcome of a number 
of contributory circumstances. 

The presence of the three insect wings on the roof of the 
example which I saw is also at first sight inexplicable, though 
it does emphasise the fact that the roof was flat. My own 
momentary inference that they were decorative trophies, 
“ scalps ” deliberately placed there to celebrate the great 
event, is, of course, most improbable, but we cannot rule out 
any possibility in nature until the phenomenon has been 
satisfactorily explained in some other way, and we know, for 
example, that the common buzzard, a bird of prey, brings 
fresh green leaves to its nest daily for no apparent purpose 
but the pleasure of having them there. Perhaps some early 
bee had blundered into the maze and had done so much dam- 
age by her struggles that after she had been suitably dealt 
with, the necessary repairs had prevented the owners from 
finishing their work according to schedule. This might account 
for my good fortune in finding the nest at such an early stage 
of its construction, but it does not explain the presence and 
situation of those wings unless labyrinthica has a habit of 
amputating the wings of her victims. Soak 

When a wasp captures a fly she nips off its wings and drops 
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them before carrying away the carcase, and if those spiders 
had done this at the top of their maze, three of the wings 
might have fallen on to the roof of the sanctum and the fourth 
might have dropped to the ground. This assumes that the 
insect had four wings, but though I could not identify the 
species to which they belonged, I noticed that they were all 
the same size and I formed the opinion that they represented 
at least two individuals. Further, I saw no evidence that the 
lines of the maze had been damaged and mended. The whole 
structure had an indescribable air of freshness and perfection. 

Fabre states that, unlike the garden spider, Epeira diadem- 
ata, and her relatives which swathe their victims in a thick 
coat of silk before dragging them off to the den for consump- 
tion, labyrinthica seizes hers and proceeds to suck its juices 
forthwith. He describes her method in detail and makes no 
reference to the wings, which I feel sure he would have done 
if it had been her habit to remove them before beginning the 
feast. 

There is an opportunity here for some of our large and in- 
creasing army of enthusiastic field naturalists to undertake 
original work by studying the feeding habits of this spider. 
By doing so, I have no doubt that they will incidentally find 
an explanation of the three insect wings on the roof of the 
sanctum sanctorum which I had the good fortune to see. But 
above all I hope that my account of this marvellous con- 
trivance itself will stimulate some of our excellent nature 
photographers to devote their skill, patience and endurance 
to securing records of it for our enjoyment and permanent 
fame for its creator. 

Cuartes S. Bayne. 
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Tue Rivat ANNEXATIONISTS. 


HE score, up to the time when this paper was written, 

was not really impressive if one looked at it in a dis- 

passionate spirit. Germany had annexed Austria 
(March 13th, 1938), the Sudetenland (September 30th, 1938), 
Slovakia (March 15th, 1939), Bohemia and Moravia (March 
16th, 1939), and Memel (March 22nd, 1939). Italy had 
annexed Abyssinia (May 9th, 1936) and Albania (April 12th, 
1939). Japan had annexed Manchuria (March gth, 1932), 
and since then had been engaged upon a preposterous attempt 
to annex China. 

That on the one side. On the other side the object was dif- 
ferent ; it was “ dog-in-the-manger ”; and therefore more 
difficult to achieve. It was the object of the British Govern- 
ment, for instance, in close harmony with the French Govern- 
ment, to prevent the German, Italian and Japanese 
Governments from making any further inroads. The Japanese 
element in the problem was submerged in the infinitude of 
China. The Italian had become merged in the German: for 
everyone knew that Italy was no longer directly to be re- 
garded as a potential aggressor, but as an agent, through the 
traitorous subservience of Count Ciano, of Germany. In 
effect Italy was now almost completely annexed by Germany. 
Count Ciano took his orders, not from Signor Mussolini, but 
from Herr Hitler. 

After the annexation of Albania there descended upon the 
European scene a lull so neatly balanced as to amount almost 
to a deadlock. It was well known that Germany’s programme 
had been to annex Danzig at the same time as Memel. She 
was halted by the new British tactic of “‘ guarantees.”’ While, 
however, the spectators of the game, as it were, were con- 
centrated upon the struggle for the small States of Eastern 
Europe, Germany was unostentatiously engaged upon the 
annexation of great States. Italy was annexed without notice 
and almost without comment. Spain was being subjected to 
the like treatment. In the case of Spain the method was to 
support a Phalangist plot against General Franco to the end 
that a virtually German creature should supplant him: a 
plot that duly made such progress that when this paper was 
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written General Franco’s position could by no means be taken 
for granted. The feature of the period April 12th (when 
Albania fell to Italy) to May 12th, 1939, was that of a 
manceuvring for tactical positions on the two sides. 

The British and French Governments had already given 
“ euarantees ” of integrity to Poland (March 31st) and to 
Rumania and Greece (April 13th); and on May 12th suc- 
ceeded in concluding a pact of mutual assistance with Turkey. 
What was now in issue was the fate of the full belt of countries 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and in addition of Jugo- 
slavia. Germany’s ambition was to annex as many of them as 
possible ; Britain’s to prevent her from so doing, and thus 
to maintain the preponderance of the British sphere of 
influence over the German. In conformity with the famous 
British tradition the British method was hidden in fine words, 
such as “ the defence of freedom,” through the organisation 
of a * Peace Bloc.” As the British annexationists in the past 
had conquered a quarter of the globe with a Bible in one hand, 
a sword in the other, and a prayer in their throats, so now the 
attempt to prevent Germany from conquering any part of the 
globe was conducted in the traditional manner of mixed 
cunning and holiness. In the resultant fray Russia and 
Turkey were to play an obviously important réle. 

One of the remarkable things was that the scene now un- 
folding was in certain essential respects a repetition of what 
had taken place a quarter of a century before. The rise of 
Germany as a colonial and commercial Power then led to her 
encirclement by Britain, France and Russia. When as a 
result, the trial of strength was engaged in the war of 1914-18, 
France and Britain attempted (and that time succeeded) in 
detaching Italy from Germany. Greece then was held, 
despite a German King. Greece again has a German King and 
a German Metaxas : and again the same issue is being fought. 
A quarter of a century ago it was wildly denied by the British 
and French Governments that they were “ encircling ” 
Germany, when that was precisely what they were doing. 
To-day Franco-British policy is again aimed at the encircle- 
ment of Germany, and Mr. Chamberlain gets up in the 
British House of Commons and denies it. 

Yet in the repetition there are to be found certain changes 
at any rate in the form of the conflict. Owing perhaps to the 
fact that a world war of the type we had a quarter of a century 
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ago was a little too drastic in its havoc, and to the added fact 
that the development of aeroplanes makes it certain that the 
next war would be still worse in that sense, the present conflict 
is being consummated without open war. Herr Hitler has 
two main qualities: the one sane, the other insane. His 
insane quality is that of patriotism. He regards it as a fine 
thing that he should expand Germany to the utmost possible 
extent, by fair means or by foul. The other quality is an 
artistic spirit manifesting itself in architectural ambitions. 
He is rebuilding Berlin and other towns in Germany, and 
doing it well. He is as proud of his architecture as he is of his 
patriotism ; but the one attribute being good and the other 
bad, they do not mix. If he lands Germany in war by his 
insane patriotism, his beautiful buildings will certainly be 
bombed. The result upon him, as is the normal affliction of 
people caught upon the horns of the perfect dilemma, is that 
of an unending devouring fury, blazing from his lips every 
time he has to make a speech. 

Another new factor is Russia: new not in essentials but in 
style. It is the permanent ambition of Russia, flanked as she 
is on the one side by Japan and on the other by Germany, to 
make sure that in the event of open rupture Germany shall 
be reliably held in armed conflict with Britain and France, so 
that she herself shall be the freer to concentrate upon Japan. 
Her present contribution to the European game of high 
diplomacy is the suggestion that there should be a full Triple 
Alliance between herself, France and Great Britain, whose 
primary object would be war against Germany, that is, whose 
primary object from the Russian point of view would be that 
Britain and France should be engaged in war with Germany. 
The difference in style is due to the fact that Russia is no 
longer a quaint and muddled monarchy, but an iron dictator- 
ship which deals with difficulties by shooting them at dawn. 
There was therefore no finesse in the Russian Government’s 
proposals to the French and British Governments. Either 
there must be a full military alliance, with a frankly anti- 
German purpose, frankly “ encircling,” or nothing. 

But there were two incidental difficulties that could not be 
shot at dawn. One was Poland, whose major fear was of a 
German invasion. Across the Polish frontier was a furious 
German Fiihrer who had all his plans ready for taking over 
Danzig and for joining the Reich with East Prussia. His 
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lever, apart from the pure affection or the helpless fear of his 
people, was his pretension that he was saving Germany from 
one or another danger. His successive bogies had been 
bolshevism, democracy, and “ encirclement.” And by far the 
best of them was encirclement, partly because it constituted a 
more direct appeal to fear, partly because it also happened to 
be true. Truth after all is strong in almost all circumstances. 
Suppose the Franco-British-Russian Alliance were in fact 
constituted ? Herr Hitler would be able to justify himself 
before the German people by pointing both to the accomplished 
fact of encirclement and to the bolshevik element in its make- 
up. The guarantee given by the Triple Alliance to Poland 
would have for its ostensible object the safeguarding of 
Poland against German aggression. Its effect might arguably 
be the opposite: namely to provoke the very thing it was 
designed to prevent. Such was one of the arguments which 
did in fact make Poland oppose the suggested Triple Alliance. 

The other difficulty was Great Britain. There is normally a 
difficulty about Britain. It is the permanent legacy of a sticky 
past. When the leading annexationist Power tries to organise 
a campaign against annexation on the part of rival Powers, 
the rudder inevitably gets mixed with the bowsprit. When, 
moreover, the Puritan tradition, through its chronic dictate 
of self-deception (called abroad with more direct simplicity 
“hypocrisy ”) demands that British designs be clothed in 
sanctimonious garments, then the muddle is multiplied a 
thousand-fold. Probably the British Government is honest, 
or, so to speak, honestly believes itself to be honest, when it 
pretends that in encircling Germany its object is not to 
encircle Germany. Indeed, no other explanation than that 
of a masterly self-deception could explain the British attitude 
to contemporary Europe: the attitude of wronged indigna- 
tion against Germany for annexing territory, against Italy for 
keeping troops in Spain (from whose sovereignty Gibraltar 
has been detached into the British Empire). I lately at dinner 
heard a distinguished Englishman explaining to an Italian 
friend of mine that the Englishman had an inalienable respect 
for contract; that if an Englishman gave his word to a 
certain undertaking, that undertaking would be carried out 
at all costs, if not by himself, then by his son, or his son’s son. 
That particular monument of British self-deception was not 
even conscious (for facts go down like ninepins before the 
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steamroller of the Puritan tradition) that in the particular 
case of Italy British undertakings in the present century had 
up to 100 per cent. been precisely not carried out at all. He 
did not even know that by the secret treaty of 1915 we 
induced Italy to quit her alliance with Germany and to enter 
the war on our side by the promise that, if France and Britain 
as a result of victory increased their territory in Africa, then 
Italy should have two handsome slices of Abyssinia (with or 
without, be it explained, Abyssinia’s consent) ; nor that by 
the agreement of 1925 we undertook after all to carry out the 
obligation of the 1915 treaty if only Italy would give to us the 
waters of Lake Tsana, which also was not Italy’s to give. 

When we talk of the “ gangsters ” who are attempting to 
organise a German “ racket ” in competition with our own, 
we are using language in a fairly descriptive way. But unless 
we recognise that there is not a pin to choose between Ger- 
many’s present conduct and our conduct in the past, we are 
not making any businesslike contribution to the solution of 
the problem. 

It is one of the remarkable truths of life that what is rotten 
does not prosper, and that prosperity induces rottenness. It 
is the principle of the fountain, or of the ebb and flow that 
maintains the balance in things. We see it in collective as 
well as in individual affairs. As a balloon bursts or deflates 
from the envelope’s decay, so empires either burst or decay. 
The British Empire is typical both of the general principle 
and of the particular British character. It has been liquidated 
with excellent good sense so far as the method is concerned. 
Its component parts, most of them, or the biggest of them, 
have evolved into independent units. The British genius for 
self-deception can work, it seems, in a good as well as in a 
bad sense. But concurrently there was a process of rottenness 
in operation which was induced precisely by the unparal- 
leled prosperity of the pre-war days. Its main effect was to 
blind us in our judgment. When we accepted war with 
Germany in 1914, the sub-conscious motive was to thwart 
Germany ; in other words to indulge a quite stupid form of 
jealousy. To prevent Germany from building an empire, we 
risked our own. We sacrificed our best men in the resultant 
struggle. And we now find (as we should have known before, 
if prosperity had not sapped our intelligence) that we did not 
even achieve our object, though we paid the price. Germany 
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to-day is in fact expanding. In the light of the general 
principles thus broadly sketched what is at present happening 
in Europe becomes a little more understandable. The most 
recent details of high diplomatic activity in Europe are in 
truth not a disconnected haphazard muddle. They are part 
of a design on both sides in an enterprise of a somewhat 
sordid character. 

After the Italian annexation of Albania (April 12th) the 
British Government began in greater earnest to fashion what 
was magnificently known as the Peace Bloc. On April 15th 
Sir William Seeds, British Ambassador in Moscow, went to 
see Mr. Litvinov, Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
He conveyed a British proposal, to the effect that Russia 
should give to her European border States the same sort of 
guarantee against aggression that the British and the French 
Governments had given to Poland, Rumania and Greece. 

On April 18th the Russian Government made counter- 
proposals : namely that a full Triple Alliance be formed with 
two objects : (1) to provide for mutual assistance between the 
signatory parties, namely Britain, France and Russia, on the 
continent of Europe; (2) to guarantee the sovereign inde- 
pendence and integrity of the belt of countries from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea: namely Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece. There was nothing else in the 
Russian counter-proposals. No mention was made of the Far 
East, although it was explained that if Britain and France 
wanted to extend the commitment to include the Far East, 
Russia would have no objection. Nor would Russia object if 
Britain and France wanted to include the semi-Baltic coun- 
tries, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the Western 
European countries bordering on Germany, namely Holland 
and Belgium, within the scope of the guarantee. Moscow 
further explained that she would be willing, after the Triple 
Alliance was concluded, to open negotiations with Turkey so 
that in some form later to be determined upon, Turkey should 
be a partner with the other three Powers. It was made clear 
that Russia was not disposed to accept Turkey as a partner on 
equal terms. 

Germany’s concurrent move took two forms. First, she 
started her routine propaganda about the grievances of 
German nationals in the Polish Corridor : a now classic tech- 
nique. Secondly she informed the British and French 
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Governments (April 13th) that the customary “ spring exer- 
cises ” of the German fleet would take place this year off the 
coast of Spain. They would last about a month. When that 
information was given, Field-Marshal Géring was in Libya, 
whence he announced his further plan of visiting Rome, all in 
the day’s work. 

For its part the British Government was working at top 
speed. Both Houses of Parliament broke their Easter recess 
to meet on April 13th, when Mr. Chamberlain in the one and 
Lord Halifax in the other at once announced the extension of 
the British pledge to apply to Greece and Rumania as well as 
to Poland. M. Daladier in Paris made the corresponding 
declaration on behalf of the French Government. The 
formula of the pledge was that “ in the event of any action 
being taken which clearly threatened the independence of 
Greece or Rumania” and which those countries ‘ con- 
sidered it vital to resist with their national forces,” then the 
British Government “‘ would feel themselves bound at once to 
lend [those countries] all the support in their power.” Mr. 
Chamberlain took the occasion to confess his ‘“‘ deep disap- 
pointment ” over the patent fact that it was “ difficult in the 
extreme to reconcile Italy’s action [in Albania] with her 
undertaking in the Anglo-Italian Agreement to respect the 
status quo as regards national sovereignty of territories in the 
Mediterranean area.” Yet he decided not to declare that that 
Agreement was at an end ; in other words, not on his initia- 
tive to sacrifice the possibility that Italy might fulfil “ the 
remaining provisions of the Agreement.” 

He then launched what may perhaps be called a psycho- 
logical offensive in these words: “ Once again this House is 
facing grave and serious issues. Once again there has been 
brought home to all of us the intolerable nature of a state of 
things which keeps the whole world in a perpetually recurring 
series of alarms and crises, blighting commerce and industry, 
depressing social life and culture, poisoning every phase of 
human activity in every country. We have exercised patience 
for a long period in spite of many disappointments in our 
efforts to remove suspicion, to promote good will and to keep 
the peace. I am unwilling to believe that these efforts will not 
even yet bear fruit, however discouraging the outlook may 
seem at this moment. The events of which we have com- 
plained in the past, and those which we condemn to-day, 
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cannot have failed to stir the minds and consciences of all 
peoples, whether within or without the countries most con- 
cerned, and surely, if slowly, they are working towards a 
common recognition of a common danger. Let us, therefore, 
not put patience aside.... Without any prejudice, without 
any preconceived ideological notions, we are endeavouring to 
the utmost of our ability so to marshal the forces which are 
still in favour of peace, and which are willing to resist aggres- 
sion, that our efforts may be successful. To-day we must 
stiffen our resolution—resolution not only to make ourselves 
strong to defend ourselves, but resolution also to play our 
part in aiding those who, if faced by aggression or threatened 
with the loss of freedom, decide to resist. In that resolution 
and in the steps which we have taken, and which we shall yet 
take to put it into effect, I am confident that we shall have the 
approval of this House, of this country, and of the whole 
Empire.” 

President Roosevelt rose nobly in support of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Speaking on April 14th to the Board of the Pan-American 
Union he said, ‘‘ The issue is really whether our civilisation is 
to be dragged into the tragic vortex of unending militarism, 
punctuated by periodic wars, or whether we shall be able to 
maintain the ideal of peace, individuality, and civilisation as 
the fabric of our lives. We have the right to say that there 
shall not be an organisation of world affairs which permits us 
no choice but to turn our countries into barracks, unless we be 
the vassals of some conquering Empire.” On the following day 
he telegraphed direct to Herr Hitler and to Signor Mussolini 
inviting them to give an assurance that for at least ten years 
they would refrain from aggression against certain States of 
Europe and the Near East: States which he grimly 
enumerated. 

Herr Hitler’s next step was dictated by the accident that 
he now had to celebrate his birthday. The ceremonies he 
staged in Berlin on April 20th were however more interesting 
from the curious than from the diplomatic point of view. He 
had reached his fiftieth birthday. His birthday party 
amounted to a tedious military parade. For four solid hours 
the long-suffering guests had to gaze upon goose-stepping or 
riding human beings in uniform; upon tanks, guns, motor 
cars, aeroplanes. Two aspects of those gaunt ceremonies 
illustrated the mixture of tragedy and comedy. On the one 
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hand Field-Marshal Géring in a message to the German 
people dutifully formulated the bogey that they were in- 
structed to take so seriously. “Let the politicians and 
Statesmen of the world,” he said, “ forge their plans and 
intrigues ; let the journalists spout forth their poison and 
gall against us.” On the other hand Adolf Hitler himself 
bravely attempted to show how unfair was the bogey, how 
gentle by contrast the German Reich. He invited to his party 
the small neighbours now guaranteed against his aggression, 
and asked them if they did not trust him? 

In this amazing form of war now being waged, such devices 
were not to be despised. The diplomatic struggle now centred 
upon an attempt by the Axis Powers to undermine the Peace 
Bloc. After the Franco-British announcement of their guaran- 
tees to Poland, Rumania and Greece the dictators launched a 
campaign with the object of dividing and ruling the Balkan 
States. In conformity with that plan and on instructions 
from Berlin, Count Ciano on April 22nd met the Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Marcovitch, in Venice. The suggestion 
then planted was that Hungary should conclude a pact with 
Jugoslavia on the basis of a Slav predominance ; that Jugo- 
slavia should be guaranteed against Hungarian claims, and 
Bulgaria against Rumanian and Greek. Indeed it was even 
hinted that Jugoslavia might herself indulge a little expan- 
sionist appetite by incorporating Salonika and thus, at the 
expense of Greece, carry her frontier to the Aegean. 

Both sides were now launching attacks without pause. On 
April 23rd, Mr. Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
arrived in London to discuss the full implications, military as 
well as political, of the British pledge of assistance. After 
three days in London he announced his “ general community 
of outlook with the British Government.” Meanwhile the 
British and French Governments were trying to solve the 
preliminary difficulties against capturing both Russia and 
Turkey for the Peace Bloc. Both Rumania and Poland were 
vitally interested in the outcome of the negotiations with 
Russia. When Herr Hitler on April 28th denounced the 
Polish-German Treaty he had the effect, among others, of 
softening the Polish fears of communist infiltration from 
Russia, and therefore of making both Poland’s and Rumania’s 
adhesion to the Peace Bloc less problematical. The Peace 
Bloc had scored a minor success. 
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Herr Hitler had decided to convene a special meeting of the 
Reichstag on April 28th to answer President Roosevelt’s 
appeal of April 15th. As usual he had the world for his 
audience. It is one of the major factors in the present conflict 
that Herr Hitler at any moment can rely upon receiving a 
hearing from almost every man and woman in the world. It 
must be confessed that to so practised a controversialist, un- 
hampered by any regard for abstractions such as objective 
truth, President Roosevelt’s contrastingly naive appeal 
offered an easy target for a play of wit and heavy irony. 
The one word Palestine for instance was enough to bring the 
house down. The main thrusts executed by Herr Hitler in his 
speech were that he denounced two treaties, and in the same 
breath (nearly) invited negotiation for new treaties. The 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement had been expressly “ per- 
manent ” in intention. It contained no provision for the 
contingency of denunciation. Herr Hitler denounced it 
because, he said, it had been based on ‘‘ the will and the 
conviction that a war between England and Germany would 
never again be possible”; and because, as again he said, 
“such a conviction is no longer shared in London,” and 
indeed because “‘ no matter in what conflict Germany should 
some day be entangled, Great Britain would always have to 
take her stand against Germany.” In a closely analogous 
formula Herr Hitler argued that the British guarantee to 
Poland would “ under certain circumstances compel Poland to 
take military action against Germany in the event of a con- 
flict between Germany and any other Power, and in which 
England in her turn would be involved.” That obligation 
being “ contradictory ” to the obligations of the German- 
Polish Treaty of Non-Aggression, he announced that the 
treaty had been “ unilaterally infringed by Poland and there- 
fore no longer in existence.” 

By his usual technique he announced that, as he spoke, he 
had already sent communications to London and to Warsaw 
denouncing the two treaties. Having thrown down the 
existing naval treaty with Britain he made this cavalier, 
indeed frivolous, announcement: ‘Should the British 
Government however wish to enter once more into negotia- 
tions with Germany on this problem, no one would be happier 
than I at the prospect of still being able to come to a clear 
and straightforward understanding.” In other words he 
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might have said: “ I repudiate the clear and straightforward 
understanding I have made with England. If however 
England would like to negotiate with me another clear and 
straightforward understanding, no one would be happier than 
I.” No doubt it would give Herr Hitler as much satisfaction 
to repudiate the second as the first. Similarly, having thrown 
down the Polish Treaty, he said he would “ welcome” the 
negotiation of a new one. What was more remarkable, he 
expressed his willingness “also to fulfil” the new treaty. 
Had there then been no such willingness the first time? In 
truth, Herr Hitler’s speech of April 28th was mainly remark- 
able for its ineffectiveness so far as the general situation was 
concerned. It altered nothing. It frightened no one. The war 
of words and of shadow force was now going rather against 
Germany. 

On the other side, however, the problem of making a deal 
with Russia was making slow progress. Russia still held out 
for a full alliance. The British and French Governments 
held out for parallel guarantees by Russia to the border 
States. There appeared to be a certain quibbling in the issue. 
Did it really matter so much that the border States be guaran- 
teed by the three Powers separately, rather than collectively, 
and that the guarantors be bound by formal alliance to do 
what they were anyhow bound to do? And did it matter if 
Herr Hitler could make any worse song about it, when the 
essence of encirclement was the same, and only the form was 
in question? There were many who argued that the British 
Government, having started the tactic of guaranteeing the 
small States against German aggression ought logically and 
wisely to decide against the half-measure, to go the whole way 
and frankly to announce that its purpose was to encircle 
Germany in an anti-German intention. Why not, when 
everybody concerned knew that such was the intention ? 
Must the Puritan tradition in Britain for ever impose a 
crooked method of approach to every issue? 

Mr. Chamberlain threw some light on what had been hap- 
pening when he addressed the House of Commons on May 
toth. He said: “‘His Majesty’s Government recently 
accepted a definite obligation in respect of certain European 
States. They did this in pursuance of their declared policy of 
assisting those States to resist any attempt, if such were 
made, to threaten their independence. His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment undertook those obligations without inviting the Soviet 
Government to participate directly in them in view of certain 
difficulties to which, as the House is well aware, any such 
suggestion would inevitably give rise. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment accordingly suggested to the Soviet Government that 
they should make on their own behalf a declaration of similar 
effect to that already made by His Majesty’s Government, in 
the sense that in the event of Great Britain and France being 
involved in hostilities in discharge of their own obligations 
thus accepted, the Soviet Government, on their side, would 
express their readiness also to lend assistance, if desired. Almost 
simultaneously the Soviet Government suggested a scheme at 
once more comprehensive and more rigid which, whatever 
other advantages it might present, must in the view of His 
Majesty’s Government inevitably raise the very difficulties 
which their own proposals had been designed to avoid. His 
Majesty’s Government accordingly pointed out to the Soviet 
Government the existence of these difficulties. At the same 
time they made certain modifications in their original pro- 
posals. In particular they made it plain that it was no part 
of their intention that the Soviet Government should commit 
themselves to intervene, irrespective of whether Great Britain 
and France had already, in discharge of their obligations, done 
so. His Majesty’s Government added that if the Soviet 
Government wished to make their own intervention con- 
tingent on that of Great Britain and France, His Majesty’s 
Government for their part would have no objection. Lord 
Halifax yesterday (May 9th) saw the Soviet Ambassador, 
who explained to him that the Soviet Government were still 
not clear whether, under the proposal of His Majesty’s 
Government, circumstances might not arise in which the 
Soviet Government would be committed to intervention 
unsupported by His Majesty’s Government or France. My 
noble Friend assured the Ambassador that this was definitely 
not the intention of the proposal made by His Majesty’s 
Government.” 

Before the Russian reply was received, Mr. Chamberlain 
announced (May 12th) the important success of an achieved 
Turco-British agreement. 

GrorcE Giascow. 
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ENGLAND AND THE DICTATORS. 


Readers of the Contemporary Review will recognise cer- 
tain passages and arguments in Mr. Glasgow’s latest book,* 
which is written with his usual incisive vigour and his habitual 
independence of mind. The whole volume is a sermon on the 
text: “In a world such as it is, it is arguable that the very 
worst catastrophe to be avoided, at all costs, is a war in 
Europe.” For this reason he dedicates it to Neville Chamber- 
lain, Cunctator, the man who helped to avert a catastrophe 
last autumn. For this reason he answers the question in his 
title in the affirmative. Peace with Gangsters? Yes, cer- 
tainly ; for their overthrow, even if it were accomplished, 
would be too dearly purchased at the price of the collapse of 
civilisation. He warns us against letting our moral indigna- 
tion run away with us. Like the rest of us he loathes the 
Dictators, their lies, their cruelties, their aggressions ; but 
he hates war still more. He is not a pacifist. He hates it with 
a cold intellectual contempt not only as pure savagery but as 
a transparent fraud. It pretends to settle questions, whereas 
it merely decides which side is the stronger at a given moment. 

* Peace with Gangsters? By George Glasgow. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
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The victor of to-day may be the vanquished of to-morrow. 
He invites us to “use our brains through the economic and 
diplomatic channels to defeat the menace without ruining 
ourselves in the process. . . . If we are not clever enough to 
defeat the gangsters without accepting battle on the gangsters’ 
terms, then we have lost.”” It is a supremely difficult task, but 
he does not consider it hopeless. 

That we have created many of the difficulties which 
confront us is kept steadily in view. “The victors of the last 
war, by their short-sighted refusal of an equality in status to 
Germany, were responsible for the German temper that threw 
Hitler into power.”’ We are reaping what we sowed. When we 
won our victory we did not know how to use it. We were 
obsessed by the illusion of finality. We—above all the French 
—believed that the status quo emerging from the Treaty of 
Versailles could be perpetuated, an omnipotent France 
facing a prostrate Germany. The inability of Bismarck, the 
greatest of all diplomatists, to preserve the status quo created 
by the Treaty of Frankfurt for more than twenty years 
should have taught us all a lesson. Great nations cannot be 
kept down very long. The greater the effort, the more 
inevitable and violent the rebound. Hitler determined to 
break the fetters of Versailles and he has broken them. That 
is the main source of his popularity and his strength. 

That defeated Germany was handled without wisdom or 
generosity was confessed by the Prime Minister last year, and 
is now universally recognised. More novel is the argument 
that Italy had a real grievance in the distribution of the 
spoils. That she asked a high price for her aid in 1915 is clear 
enough, but promises ought to be kept. Both England and 
France promised her colonial territory in the event of the 
victory of the Allies, but they kept her waiting for years. We 
ceded Jubaland in 1924, and Laval consented to a transfer of 
40,000 square miles on the southern border of Libya when 
he made his deal with Mussolini in January 1935. Neither of 
these crumbs was very appetising. Mr. Glasgow looks on 
modern Imperialism, namely the extension of rule over alien 
races, without the old Victorian illusions, half sentimental, 
half materialistic, about taking up the white man’s burden. 
Yet if all or nearly all the Great Powers indulge their appetites, 
Italy could not be expected to stand aloof. 

Believing that Mussolini had a case, namely inequality of 
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status as a colonial Power, Mr. Glasgow maintains that it was 
a mistake on the part of England and France, with the 
League at their back, to get in his way. The application of 
Sanctions failed to save Abyssinia and drove Mussolini into 
Hitler’s welcoming arms. That the whole thing was shockingly 
bungled is clear enough. Either the policy of Sanctions should 
have been rendered effective by adding oil to the list, or it 
should not have been applied at all. Yet surely it is putting 
the cart before the horse to argue, as Mr. Glasgow does, that 
we and the League were responsible for the creation of the 
Rome-Berlin axis. That sinister instrument of aggression is 
the child of Mussolini’s resolve as long ago as 1933 to attack 
Abyssinia. The responsibility lies with the man who com- 
mitted that abominable crime, not with the nations which 
condemned it. Opponents of Sanctions in the Abyssinian 
conflict are committed to the proposition that it was our duty 
to supply the aggressor with the means to aggress. Mr. 
Glasgow also argues that it was a mistake to turn down the 
Hoare-Laval scheme, which would have left part of Abyssinia 
intact. Does he really believe that such a partition would 
have endured? Frontier incidents would have occurred or 
been manufactured, and the second bite at the cherry would 
have followed as soon as the first was partially digested. 
That international affairs cannot be run on principles of 
Christian ethics is the depressing testimony of history. The 
practical question is how far we should go in each emergency, 
how far Realpolitik should be the sole guide of our actions. 
The answer must be sought in the reason and conscience of 
every citizen in a free community like our own. In making 
up our mind we shall do well to weigh the considerations so 


powerfully advanced in this challenging book. 
GiPeG: 


THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE.* 


Canon Lloyd claims for the twelfth century the title of the 
Golden Middle Age, though we should rather have assigned 
this title to the succeeding century, the greatest of all the 
centuries A.D. The thirteenth century was a century of great 


rulers like Philip Augustus and Louis IX, Frederick IT, “ the 
* The Golden Middle Age. By R. Lloyd. Longmans, Green. ros. 6d. 
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world’s wonder,” and Edward I, Philip the Fair and Alfonso 


X; of great saints like Francis of Assisi and Dominic ; of 
great Popes like Innocent III and Boniface VIII; of great 
institutions like the Parliament of England, the States 
General of France in 1308, the Cortes in Spain, and the Diet 
in Germany ; of great codes of law like the revival of the 
Roman and the spread of the Canon law. Against such a bead- 
roll the author simply sets Henry II, Abelard, St. Bernard, 
Gerald of Wales, and the outstanding figure in his volume, 
John of Salisbury. There is a good account of this great 
thinker, though we cannot help believing that the author 
scarcely allows enough for the legalistic stamp of the twelfth 
century. F. W. Maitland deemed it to be the most legal of all 
centuries, and of course this legal frame of mind exercised its 
due effect on the conceptions of John of Salisbury. There is a 
profound pleasure in reading the writings of so single-minded 
a scholar as John, a pleasure the author contrives to pass on 
to his readers. As secretary to Archbishops Theobald, 
Thomas Becket, and Richard, he came into contact with men 
who influenced him to adopt the strong hierarchical position 
he adopted in his pregnant book, the Policraticus. His funda- 
mental basis is the notion of equity as “ the perfect adjust- 
ment of things ” of which there are on earth two interpreters, 
the law and the civil ruler. The prince, moved by the love of 
justice, is as much released from the bands of the law as the 
philosopher-king of Plato. “ His pleasure hath the force of 
law; because his sentence differs not from the mind of 
equity.” Taking up the unusual view that the rank of the 
king places him in a co-ordinate position with the law, we 
learn that the sovereign is “‘ an image of the divine majesty 
on earth. ... All power is, therefore, in such wise of God that 
it is still his, though it be exercised through the hand of a 
deputy.” The author admires the ability of John, and with 
this admiration we are in hearty agreement. What com- 
mends John so much to us is his open-mindedness. Does he 
not give us a long list of the matters on which he reserves 
judgment? With him freedom is the most glorious of all 
things, because it is inseparable from, if not identical with, 
virtue. Canon Lloyd so vigorously describes the battle for 
freedom of thought that it is a pity to read such English as 
“To John, Cornificus was a thoroughly bad hat.” 
Ropert H. Murray. 
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THE GREAT POWERS AND THE 
BALKANS, 1875-8:* 
The Great Powers and the Balkans, 1875-8,* by Dr. Mihailo 


D. Stojanovié, is a scholarly analysis of a familiar problem 
from an unfamiliar angle. Much, indeed, has already been 
written on the Eastern Question in the ’seventies, and this 
book is in the direct line of succession to the classics of 
Professor Seton-Watson and Dr. Sumner, whose works are 
admittedly almost the last word on the subject as viewed 
from London or St. Petersburgh. Dr. Stojanovié, on the 
other hand, has not confined himself to the point of view of 
one capital. In his own words, “ he has sought to determine 
how far those responsible for the conduct of affairs were con- 
scious of the consequences of their actions, and how far they 
contributed to make the war of 1914 inevitable.” He bases 
his study not only on the archives of London, Berlin and 
Vienna, but also on the little-used material of Belgrade, which 
he, as a Serbian, is qualified to utilise to the best advantage. 
After tracing the relations of the Great Powers and the 
Balkans before that year of destiny, 1875, he traverses in 
detail, and with many new side-lights, the well worn road of 
the Bosnian insurrection, the abortive attempts of Europe 
to reconcile the irreconcilable, the tragedy of the Russo- 
Turkish war and the inacceptable settlement that followed, 
up to the grand climax and the new situation created by the 
Congress of Berlin. 

As the Balkan Question developed, crisis after crisis 
stimulated the ebb and flow of human motive and national 
interest. This ebb and flow, crossed and recrossed by counter- 
currents, is brilliantly portrayed in the body of this book, and 
in the last chapter its consequences for Europe are summed 
up in a masterly fashion. Amid all the obscurities and 
ambiguities of those four fateful years, the Great Powers, 
true to type and bound by the fluctuating necessities of the 
moment, pursued the policy dictated by their own national 
interests as they individually saw them, so that in the long 
run Berlin registered the fact that “ the proportion of power 
of the Great Powers had to be preserved in the East despite 
the transformations that were taking place there.” These 
transformations, none the less, could not themselves be 

* Cambridge University Press. 128. 6d. net. 
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stayed by the Powers. Their efforts to exploit them to their 
own national advantage, as Dr. Stojanovié so clearly shows, 
created the very situation from which Europe in 1914 could 
find no other escape than the holocaust of the flower of her 
outh. This terrifying deduction, unfortunately justified up 
to the hilt by the evidence of the archives opened for scientific 
examination since the great catastrophe, is pregnant with 
warning for the present generation. It is not for the historian 
to judge the statesmen of a bygone age, who, acting from day 
to day in difficult circumstances, pursued the policy which 
seemed at the time the best one in the interests of the people 
for whom they were responsible. That is futile, and leads 
nowhere. It is his task to interpret those policies in the light 
of their results. Students of the present state of Europe are 
indebted to the author of this book for his illuminating 
interpretation of a vital period of European history. 
WINIFRED TarFs. 


DANUBIAN DESTINY.* 


What are we to conclude from the European after-effects 
of Munich? In his book, Danubian Destiny,* Mr. Graham 
Hutton tries to answer this question which is being asked by 
everybody. Many books and other publications have been 
issued in these few months since the Munich agreement was 
signed. But this is of outstanding importance, written by an 
experienced economist as well as a publicist with first-hand 
knowledge of the various people of the Danubian basin, 
which he visited not only during the Czechoslovak crisis, but 
often in recent years. The expert knowledge he has gained 
gives his conclusions a coercive logic. He penetrates the veil of 
ideologies and seeks the real motives which lead to the policy 
of aggression. While Germany conducted her drive against 
Austria and Czechoslovakia with the slogan of “Emancipation 
of the Minorities,” we learn from this book the camouflage for 
the aims of ruthless power policy. The “ suppressed minori- 
ties’ played only the part of pawns on the chessboard. 

In this game of Weltpolitik Germany has won a decisive 
position. In the first chapter the author carefully describes 
the strategical gains in the communications, railways, high- 
ways and river connections, showing that the new borders of 

* Danubian Destiny. By Graham Hutton. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
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Czecho-Slovakia have been drawn according to the strategical 
ambitions serving the German drive on the route Berlin- 
Bagdad. He then assesses the economic advantages and dis- 
advantages of the annexation of Austria and Sudetenland. 
It seems to be a hard nut for Germany to crack, but in the 
long run the burden will probably turn out to be an asset. 
This leads to the political aspects of the drive south-east, and 
an investigation of the situation in all the countries concerned. 
Hence it follows that the “ dynamic ” of the Axis Powers is 
not able to put a stop to their aggressive policy, all the more 
as the Third Reich has reserved no place in Eastern, Central 
and South-Eastern Europe for Italy, who is to be com- 
pensated. This dilemma brings us to the question of the aims 
of the Axis Powers towards the great Western Powers and the 
alternative of war or peace in our time. Mr. Hutton describes 
the weakness of the economic and internal basis of the 
totalitarian states, which perhaps might risk a lightning war, 
but which never would stand a long struggle. Thus there is 
the possibility that they may unleash a war against the two 
Western Powers at almost any moment. However, at any 
rate for the time being, they lack the essential conditions 
necessary for a victory even in a lightning war : (i) Italian 
control of the entire Mediterranean ; (ii) dependence of the 
Slav and Magyar dominions on the new Reich; (iii) adequacy 
of economic strength inside their countries and of supplies 
beyond their borders. 

The great Democracies still have the fate of Europe in 
their hands. They have the decisive economic and financial 
advantages. Moreover, democracies can be as effective as 
dictatorships by voluntary and democratic totalitarianism if 
they close their domestic ranks. Yet a firm change of policy 
has to take place ; for “ the real danger to Europe—and it is 
an equally terrible thing to say—is not so much an immediate 
European war as a continuation of the kind of thing which 
has been called peace these last five years. If we cannot 
ensure the right kind of peace, we may be sure that what is 
being forged on the anvils of the Third Reich since Munich 
will turn out to be the European and not merely Danubian 
destiny. If the enterprise of the dictatorships is successful it 
will not be due to their own merits. It will be because of their 


opponents’ shortcomings.” 
B. J. ReicHENBACH. 
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EXPRESSIONISM IN GERMAN LIFE, 
LITERATURE AND THE PiieaAr 
1910-1924.* 

It has often been pointed out that the Revolution of 1789 
occurred, not because social and political conditions were 
worse in France than elsewhere, but because intellectual 
activities had stimulated a more intensive re-valuation of all 
values in France than in other parts of Europe. A similar 
importance may be ascribed to intellectual activities, philoso- 
phical and literary, which prepared the German soil for the 
seed of National Socialism that eventually shot up in 1933. 
It is in the movement of Expressionism that a great many of 
those features which have since been puzzling Western 
observers of political Nazi-ism first gained their literary shape. 
In these circumstances, the striking illustration of German 
Expressionism by Messrs. Samuel and Thomas has a strong 
claim to the careful attention of students of contemporary 
politics as well as of modern civilisation in general. For the 
authors have not confined themselves to the literary aspect 
of their subject, but incidentally presented a vivid picture of 
its social, economic, and political background. 

Expressionism, it is true, is best known as the literary and 
artistic movement which, from IgIo to 1924, was in the 
foreground of intellectual life in Germany. But from the 
beginning its standard-bearers aimed at something more 
revolutionary than the mere setting up of a new style of litera- 
ture and art. General dissatisfaction with the attitude to life 
that the generation of 1910 found around them resulted with 
the early Expressionists in an ardent desire to overthrow the 
whole rubbish-heap of accumulated traditions as they saw 
it, and to create the New Man and the New Community. 
Such designs have been proclaimed in heated discussions of 
young highbrows more than once; and more often than not 
a few small-print lines in a history of literature are the only 
survival of high hopes and higher promises of this kind. What 
gave German Expressionism a more far-reaching effect is its 
causal connection with the Great War. Armageddon seemed 
to justify all the indictments against a generation which had 
been unable to defy the relentless powers of Evil which 


* Studies by Richard Samuel and R. Hinton Thomas. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Cam- 
bridge, 1939. 10s. 6d. 
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Expressionist writers had never tired of describing. Thus 
being justified in their apprehension of the “ Day of Judge- 
ment ” (as the title of a collection of poems of Franz Werfel 
runs), Expressionists were credited, or credited themselves, 
with an equally strong power to foresee a better future to 
spring from the gory battle-fields. Metaphysical solutions as 
suggested by truly great poets such as Heinrich Lersch, a 
coppersmith, and Fritz von Unruh, a Prussian officer, were 
soon superseded by political demands for a revolutionary 
transformation, not only of Germany but of the world at 
large. Ernst Toller, a second-rate poet but a vigorous political 
agitator, is perhaps the best-known of those Expressionists 
who played a conspicuous réle in the revolution of 1918 and 
the Communist activities in the Weimar republic. 

The same doctrines, however, that led some to an extreme 
pacifism and anarchism, gave others the spiritual platform for 
an equally radical nationalism and militarism: the bifurcation 
ended in either absolute negation or absolute deification of the 
State—just as, a century earlier, Hegel had been the godfather 
of both Marxian Socialism and Prussian Conservatism. 

Whilst the vitality of Expressionism as a poetical phenome- 
non exhausted itself about the year 1924, that second trend 
acted as a virus of National Socialism. Leading Nazis reared 
on Expressionist ideas are for instance Hanns Johst, first 
president of the Nazi Chamber of Kultur, and Joseph Goebbels 
whose autobiographical novel Michael was at once banned 
when he became Minister of Propaganda. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson recently enumerated some features 
which he considered typically German, viz. dynamism, 
mysticism, suicidal tendencies, a great capacity for hatred 
and a small capacity for reason, unplumbed depths of ambi- 
tion and self-pity, all of them knit together by the leadership 
legend. It is most enlightening to find all these characteristics 
most powerfully used in the writings of the Expressionist 
period which, therefore, may aptly be described as a thor- 
oughly German movement—though, inside Germany, this 
recherche de la paternité is forbidden. The present book shows 
once more that this country is well on the way to take the 
lead even in those spheres of science and learning which, in 
pre-Hitler days, were rightly or wrongly considered to be 
almost German monopolies. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE.* 


In Modern Constitutions since 1787 Dr. John Hawgood has 
considered a subject of such magnitude that necessarily it can 
receive but limited treatment within the covers of a single 
volume. Nevertheless it is an important work which students 
will find of much interest and value. Dr. Hawgood has 
provided an analysis of constitutional structures current 
during the last century and a half, omitting, or only 
briefly mentioning, those of lesser significance such as most 
Balkan and South American States. The British Dominions 
are also very barely treated, particularly the Union of South 
Africa in view of its peculiar quasi-federal constitution. This 
work is, of course, much more than a mere historical gazetteer. 
The author has sought, and with much success, to place 
“ political constitutions and institutions in their historical 
perspective and in their relationship one to another.” He 
includes logically not only those structures which have 
enjoyed de facto operation, but also those constitutional forms 
which, if still-born, yet remained an inspiration and guide 
to later constitution builders. Dr. Hawgood, for example, 
relates the Polish constitution of 1791 to that of 1921, stresses 
the significance of the Jacobin system of 1793 and also the 
influence of the abortive Frankfurt constitution of 1849 upon 
the fatal Weimar structure. 

While pointing out that the conditions governing constitu- 
tional change during the period under review varied widely 
and “‘ are not safe subjects for generalisation,” Dr. Hawgood 
emphasises the importance historically of ‘‘ economic pressure 
and considerations of foreign policy,” often closely related, as 
agencies of change. He points, for example, to the ideas 
emanating from the French Revolution and also to the 
character of the constitutional changes consequent upon the 
victory of the Allies in the Great War. The succession States 
all approximated, in varying degrees, to the French model of 
parliamentary democracy in a unitary system, all even rejecting 
‘so obvious a solution ” to their difficulties as federalism. Dr. 
Hawgood applies the argument of derivation to its limit in the 
case of Poland. He argues that the constitution of 1935, with 
its subordination of the Seym to the quasi-autocratic powers 
of the executive, is related in substance to the Polish-German 
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Treaty of 1934 and that since then a “ new isolationism ” 
has kept Poland aiming “at a middle constitutional way 
between fascism and democracy.” Will the new Anglo- 
Polish Agreement, it may now be asked, cause a reversion 
to a more democratic system? Incidentally Dr. Hawgood 
agrees that it is more difficult to explain on similar lines the 
spread of fascist and authoritarian institutions in the absence 
of war or alliance. While recognising the great influence of 
conditions and outlook peculiar to individual States and 
areas, there can be little doubt, of course, that types of 
government have been the consequence of, or subject to, 
prevailing political and social movements with their atten- 
dant doctrines. It is this which enables Dr. Hawgood to 
classify, subject to significant exceptions, broadly from period 
to period constitutional changes into distinct categories. 
Only a very few States have enjoyed a constitutional con- 
tinuity of a century and a half and escaped, though not 
unscathed, the violent vicissitudes of change intermittently 
repeated through the period. Of these Great Britain and the 
United States, in spite of the Civil War, naturally predomi- 
nate, and Dr. Hawgood includes an account of their internal 
constitutional development. The main interest and value of 
this work, however, rests in his very able analysis and inter- 
pretation of the constitutional systems, both transitory and as 
yet permanent, to which the political ferments of the period 
gave expression. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND 
MRS O SHEA.” 


Mr. Harrison, who half a century ago was a faithful follower 
of Parnell in the House of Commons, has considered it his 
duty to defend the memory of his leader against slander and 
evil reports, especially in connection with the fatal divorce 
case—QO’Shea. In a former book, Parnell Vindicated, he has 
destroyed some mis-statements published in T’he Love Story of 
Parnell, which pretended to have been written by Katherine 
Parnell-O’Shea, a book of which Lord Morley told a friend 
that he would not touch it with a pair of tongs. The object 
of the criticism of his new publication is a work of quite 

* Parnell, Foseph Chamberlain and Mr. Garvin. By Henry Harrison, O.B.E., M.C. 
Robert Hale Ltd. 10s. 6d. 
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another character, Garvin’s Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
Mr. Garvin represents Chamberlain as unaware of Parnell’s 
liaison with Mrs. O’Shea until very shortly before the begin- 
ning of the divorce suit in 1890. Mr. Harrison shows that 
this is irreconcilable with the Diary of Sir Charles Dilke, 
published by Gwynn and Tuckwell in their biography of 
Dilke, and that Chamberlain revised this Diary and approved 
it as correct. He gives photostatic copies of all the relevant 
documents. The reader will be convinced that Chamberlain 
was aware of the liaison since 1882, when Harcourt, then 
Home Secretary, told his colleagues, among them Chamber- 
lain, what his police had detected, and that this knowledge 
did not prevent his intimate co-operation with Captain O’Shea. 
This fact is undoubtedly relevant in judging Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s behaviour in the Parnell tragedy. But Mr. Harrison 
tries to prove more, namely that Chamberlain was one of the 
instigators of the divorce proceedings. Though he attains a 
fair degree of probability and collects a good deal of evidence, 
one is bound to say that some doubt is possible. The great 
difficulty is that Chamberlain in two letters written to Cap- 
tain O’Shea in October 1889 and January 1890 expressly 
denies any knowledge of his private affairs. These letters are 
printed by Mr. Garvin who considers them convincing evi- 
dence for his thesis. Mr. Harrison answers that they are 
“‘ obvious show letters.”’ That is possible, but not at all cer- 
tain. Nevertheless, he is to be thanked for the painstaking 
energy and the veracity with which he has tried to throw 
light on a very difficult and interesting question. 
Ericu Eyck. 


LIBERAL HUMANISM AND CHRISTIAN 
Lava DW 2 es 


Miss Murray’s testimony to Christian faith in The Good 
Pagan’s Failure* is an arresting tribute, the ability of which 
reveals indebtedness to early environment. A convert from 
Liberal Humanism to Roman Catholicism, she finds that “ all 
the old values have to be discarded.” While admitting that 
the Christian is far more Pagan than he knows, and the 
Pagan more Christian than he admits, she insists on the gulf 


“ The Good Pagan’s Failure. By Rosalind Murray. Published by Longmans, Green 
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between them. To a Christian the ultimate reality of life is 
God. He is theocentric, believing in “ the supernatural order 
of being, transcending and outweighing the world of sense.” 


He is living always in a fifth dimensional world, and the existence 
of this fifth dimension changes and transmutes the other four. 


To a modern Pagan, however good, the ultimate reality is 
Man. He is anthropocentric. Absorbed in ameliorating the 
lot of mankind he acknowledges no other world allegiance 
which transcends and transmutes human values. 


It is Man that arbitrates. Man that chooses what of God’s 
things may be of use to him. 


The distinction needs emphasising; but when the author 
traces the world’s present plight to the creed of Humanists, 
she surely overrates their powers and ignores the responsi- 
bility of others. They no more than theocentric Christians 
created the capacity to invent machines. They have failed, 
as she stresses, to redeem sinners, barbarians and outcasts, 
have erroneously conceived the equality of persons and pre- 
dicted for them a perfection which temporal conditions do 
not permit. But Liberal Humanists have defended personal 
rights which are necessary implications of Christian, theo- 
centric faith, although, as Mr. Walter Lippmann admits, in 
their “ battle with the clerics,” they ignored and misinter- 

reted that faith with disastrous results. Yet they have 
upheld inviolable rights which Christians were loath to grant 
and now claim as part of their heritage—as indeed they 
are. The revolt of the modern Christian conscience, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, against barbarian suppression of such 
rights is partly due to Liberal Humanism. The conscience of 
medieval Christians, although they acclaimed saints, was less 
exacting and quite insensitive often to Jewish personal rights. 
Two subversive human claims, the author omits to record, 
were not inspired by Humanism but by the Christian faith 
of Mrs. Josephine Butler and leaders of the anti-slavery 
campaign. 

The Reformation, the Renaissance and succeeding move- 
ments arose, Miss Murray declares, from “ the self-assertion 
of the natural man.” The mystery which enshrouds the 
mingled motives and reactions of individuals is magnified 
when these coalesce to produce a dynamic epoch ; and truly 
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to assess origins and consequences needs a longer and more 
comprehensive view than the author’s. Her view, she pleads, 
is that of a “ totalitarian Christian.” But the adjective un- 
fortunately recalls anti-Christian associations, suggesting the 
Pagan intermixture which she rightly discerns in the demo- 
cratic faith of many compatriots. 

There are anti-Christians profoundly indifferent to Christian 
revelation, who love the darkness which imprisons man in the 
here and now and hate or distrust the light which releases him. 
To them the author most impressively replies. But there are 
others whose hostility is not primarily due to rebellion of will 
or intellect. It springs from the refusal of Christians to 
believe, as they profess, in “ the Holy Ghost Who spake 
through the prophets ”—those seers who insisted that justice 
in human ordering was a divine concern. So Christians are 
accused of denying the promptings of the Holy Spirit, when 
they rely on a Fifth Dimension to transmute acquiescence in 
flagrant injustice. The co-operation of such critics in estab- 
lishing ‘‘ Christian principles ” in “‘ the temporal order ” of 
civilisation is welcomed by M. Maritain, another Catholic 
convert, in his New Humanism. From premises similar to 
the author’s he arrives at conclusions which differ from hers. 


Divi ihe 


BEDEPORD COLLEGE. 


An account of Bedford College from its foundation to the 
present day was certainly overdue ; it is now fitly supplied 
by the late Principal, Dame Margaret Tuke, under whose 
auspices the move to the fine site and premises in Regent’s 
Park was accomplished in 1913. Bedford College was founded 
some twenty years before Girton and Newnham and, as with 
them, we read of heroic struggles against public indifference 
or prejudice, and lack of funds; of the encouragement and 
active support of a band of generous scholars and helpers. 
Among the earlier of these Bedford could number Erasmus 
Darwin, F. W. Newman, Anna Swanwick, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mark Pattison and James Bryce—to name but a few. 

The opening chapters give an interesting account of the 
Foundress, Mrs. Jesser Reid, a wealthy and benevolent 


* A History of Bedford College for Women. By Dame Margaret J. Tuke. Oxford 
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Unitarian widow, a close friend of Harriet Martineau’s. She 
cherished a passion for improving the education of women, 
not so much for the love of learning in itself as for fitting them 
to be better wives and mothers. Mrs. Reid was determined 
that the College should have women members on its Council 
—an unheard-of idea in the forties—and should be un- 
denominational; these two features distinguished it from 
Queen’s College, founded about the same time. A start was 
made in 1849 in Bedford Square, a move to larger premises 
in York Place taking place in 1874. On Mrs. Reid’s death in 
1866 she left a Trust Fund for carrying on the work. She had 
inaugurated a system of “Lady Visitors,’ whose duties 
included chaperonage, and between whom and the Professors 
there was constant friction: the latter also complained, with 
justice, of the very inadequate previous education of the 
“pupils.” A Junior School was opened in 1853 to remedy 
this. Space forbids tracing out the gradual scholastic im- 
provement, but it was considerable, as Bedford students 
competed successfully in the London University examinations 
from 1878 onward. 

The latter part of the book describes in detail the new 
buildings ; the growth, development and modern student life 
of the College, including the War years ; its recognition as a 
School of London University ; its departments of study, and 
the distinctions gained by its members. Biographical notes 
on personages associated with the College, who are no longer 
living, form a valuable addition. 

E.G. S$. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


In this jubilee year of the County Councils, located by the Local 
Government Act of 1889, a valuable History of the London County 
Council, 1889-1939," has been written by Sir Gwilym Gibbon and Mr. 
Reginald W. Bell. Although not an official history the work has been 
produced at the instance of the Council and is largely concerned with 
facts avoiding expression of the authors’ views upon highly contro- 
versial and fundamental issues in London government. A sketch of 
metropolitan administration of the nineteenth century forms a useful 
and significant background to the accounts of the developments and 
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work of the various services performed by the Council. The authors 
explain the general system of administration and the Council’s pro- 
cedure which is widely regarded as remarkably efficient. They would 
like to see a greater degree of delegation of administrative work. 
Packed with information and written in an agreeable style, this volume 
leaves the reader with a lively sense of the magnitude of the Council’s 
work and achievement, but also with the hope that the next half- 
century may be even more progressive in the government of the whole 
metropolis. 
* * * * * 

Documents in International A ffairs in 1937* is the latest of the annual 
volumes issued under the auspices of Chatham House and which are, of 
course, supplementary volumes to the Annual Survey of International 
Affairs. This new collection is edited, like its predecessor for 1936, by 
Mr. Stephen Heald and runs to eight hundred pages containing texts of 
principal speeches on foreign policy and published State documents 
and treaties. Apart from statements of general policy relating to non- 
intervention, documents on Spain have been excluded with a view to 
introducing them later as a separate volume covering the whole period 
of the civil war. Documents dealing with Palestine are also held over, 
and in a later volume will be grouped together with all those covering 
the period of unrest from 1936 to the eve of the London Conference last 
February. Where there is no official English translation of foreign texts 
a rendering in English is given unless a French official version can be 
printed. 

* * % * % 

Miss Dorothy Marshall’s recent work, The Rise of George Canning,t} 

is a Most important biographical study of the young Canning up to the 


death of Pitt. It is based largely upon hitherto unpublished material, 


which includes in particular an early diary and confidential letters to 
his wife. In printing extensive quotations, Miss Marshall lets Canning 
speak for himself and explain and clarify much in his early political 
career and outlook. The worth of this volume is succinctly expressed 
by Professor Harold Temperley in his appreciative Introduction. 
“The cause of Canning’s success and his failure, the key to his aspira- 
tions, is to be found more fully presented in his own words in this 
book than in any other source that I know.” 


* Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 42s. net. s 


t Longmans. 153s. net. 
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